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Ratiroad to the Pacific--Northern Route, 
Its General Character, Relative Merits, etc. 
By Epwin F. Jounson, C. E. 

(Continued from Page 709.) 

Near to the Great Falls of the Missouri which 
are 87 feet perpendicular, are rapids and smaller 
falls extending through a distance of about twenty 
miles.‘ These falls and rapids were examined 
carefally by Lewis and Clark and the descent 
at each noted. From their estimate it appears 
that the entire descent is 868 feet, which gives for 
the elevation of the line upon the plaic above the 
Falis in round numbers 3,250 feet, nearly, above 
the level of the sea. 

The length of the portage passing these obstruc- 
tions to the navigation is 18 miles. 

The Missouri river above the Falls is about 500 
feet wide and maintains this width nearly to where 
it loses its name at the junction of its three large 
tributaries, the Gallatin, Madison, and Jefferson 
rivers, a distance of 230 miles from the Falls fol- 
lowing the course of the river. The last named 

_ braneh is the most westerly of the three, It is 


Falls (through all of which distance it is navigable 
with canoes,) there is a portage of only 38: miles 
in length, and over ground comparatively level 
for most of the distance,and no portion of it 
difficult, to the waters of the Salmon river branch 
of Lewis’ fork of the Columbia. This was the 
route pursued by Lewis and Clark on their way to 
the Pacific. 

After reaching the Salmon river and continuing 
some distance along it ina north-westerly direc- 
tion, they then left it, and passed over nearly due 
north to Clarks branch of the Columbia, and along 
that stream as far as Travellers Rest creek, a trib- 
utary toitfrom the west. Thislatter stream they 
followed to near its source, westerly in-the moun- 
tains.and thence intothe valley of the Kooskootskie, 
a branch of Lewis’ river, which they descended,and 
continued on to the mouth of the Columbia where 
they remained during the winter. 

The next Spring they returned by the same 

route as far as Clarks river, at the mouth of Travel- 
lers Rest Creek. Here one division of the party, 
under Capt. Clark took the route up Clarks river and 
thence across by the sources of Wisdom river to 
Jefferson river, and down the latter to the head 
of the Missouri, at the Grand forks; thence up 
Gallatins river, which is navigable, to a point only 
18 miles from the Yellow Stone, where there is a 
portage to the latter river over very feasible 
ground. Across this they passed, and proceeded 
thence down to the mouth of the Yellow Stone, a 
short distance below which they were joined by 
the party under Capt. Lewis. 
This latter party, after separating from their 
companions at Travellers Rest creek, passed 
down Clarks river a few miles to a large branch 
coming in from the East.. This branch they 
followed to one of its sources, from whence 
they crossed to the valley of Medicine river, and 
thence along that river to the Missouri, passing, 
before reaching the Medicine river, Dearborn river, 
which is also a branch of the Missouri. 

The route proposed for the line of the railroad 
from the Missouri-to the Columbia, leaves the 
Missouri at the head of the Falls and. thence 
across by the path last described as followed by 





Capt. Lewis on his return, This will be termed 


cstensentll 
the “Lewis Pass” and as its character .is of great 
importance in this enquiry no apology will: be 
needed for giving here an extract from the journal 
itself, premising that the latitude of the camp 
near the mouth of Traveller’s Rest creek, as as 
certained by Capt. Lewis is 46° 48’ 28’ N. 


July 3, (1805)—" The nine men and five Indi- 
ans who accompanied Capt. Lewis, proceeded in a 
direction due north down the west side of Clarks 
river. Half a mile from the camp we forded 
Traveller’s Rest creek, and two and a half miles 
farther passed a western branch of the river, 1 mile . 
beyond this wasa small ercek on the eastern side, 
and a mile lower down the entrance of the East- 
ern branch of the river. This stream is from 90 
to 120 yards (270 to 360 feet) wide, and its waters 
which are discharged through two channels were 
more turbid than that of the main river. The 
latter is 150 yards (450 feet) in width, and waters 
an extensive level plain and prairie, the lower 
parts of which are ornamented with the ‘long leaf- 
ed pine and cottonwood, while the tops of the 
hills are covered with pine, birch, and fir. We 
proceeded two miles further to a place where the 
indians advised us tocross." * * * * * 
“The Indians now pointed out to us a road at no 
great distance which they said would lead up the 
eastern branch of Clarks river to another river 
called Cokalahishkit, or the river of the road to the 
buffaloes, and thence to Médicine river aud the 
Falls of the Missouri. 

They added that not far from the dividing 
ridge of the waters of Clarks river and the Mis- 
souri the roads forked, and though both ‘ed to the 
Falls, the left hand road was the best ~ The road 
was so well beaten, they thought, that we could 
no longer mistake it, and having now shown us 
the way they were anxious to go in quest of their 
friends the Shalees. * * * 

July 4.—Having taken leave of the Indians we 
mounted our horses and p up the east 
branch of Clarks river through the level plain in 
which we wereencamped. At the distance of five 
miles we had crossed a small creek fifteen yards 
wide and now entered the mountains. The river 
is here closely confined within the hills for two 
tailes, when the bottom widens into an extensive 
prairie and the river is 110 yards wide. We went 
ten miles further over a high plain, succeeded by 
Se to the entrance of the Co- ~ 

is river empties itself from 





The Cokalahishkit is the clearer of the two, The 
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neither is navigable on account of the rapids and 
shoals which obstruct their currents. 

Before the j 1 of these streams the country 
had been bare of trees, but as we turned up the west 

_ branch of the Cokalahishkit we found a woody 
compa snapah the hills were high, and low 
phe -t ap aray poor, At the re 

t miles in a due east course we encamped ina 
bottom where there was abundance of excelle 
* * * Near the placé where we cross: 

. Clarks river we saw at a distance some wild 
horses, which are said, indeed, to be very numer- 
ous on this river, 

July 6.—Early in the morning we proceeded on 
84 miles in a direction N. 75° E., then inclining to. 
the south crossed an extensive beautiful and well 
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WS grass, ss, and abundantly supplied with both 
After ae ae 7 miles we reached the etn 
es y we ‘inva direction N. 45° 
h Wrough a low gap of caty ascent from the 
estward, and on de it were delighted at 


discove that this was the di ridge be- 
tween the waters of the Columbia and those of 
the Missouri. From this gap fort Mount’n. is about 


20 m a north-east direction. * * * “We now 
mound rough tne bills ad ollows, othe 
mountains, passing several rivulets which ran to 
the right, and at the distance of 9 miles from the 
gap encamped, having made 32 miles. We pro- 


* * a beaver and ‘this‘morning saw tracks 


July 8.—“ At three miles from our camp we 


watered valley nearly twelve miles in length, atj peacheda stream issuing from=the mountains to 
* * * 


the extremity of which we halted for dinner. 
Here we obtained a great quantity of quamash, 
and shot an antelope from a gang of females, who 
at this season herd together apart from the bucks. 
After dinner we followed the course of the river 
easterly for six miles to the mouth of a creek 
thirty-five yards wide, which we called Werners 
creek. It comes in from the north, and waters a 
high extensive prairie, the hills near which are 
low and supplied with the long leafed pine, larch, 
and some fir. The road then led N. 22° W. four 
miles, soon after which it again turned N. 73° E, 
for two and a half miles, over a handsome plain 
watered by Werners ercek to the river, which we 
followed on in an eastern direction through a high 
prairie rendered very unequal by a vast number 
of little hillocks and sinkholes, and at three miles 
distance encamped near the entrance of a large 
creek twenty yards wide, to which we gave the 
‘ey of Seamans creek. (81 milesin all this 

y. 

July 6.—At sunrise we continued our course 
eastward along the river. 


At seven miles distance we passed the north 
fork of the Cokalahishkit, a deep and rapid stream 
pats nt. yards wide, and like the main branch 
i somewhat tucbid, though the other streams 
of this country are clear. Seven miles further the 
river enters the mountains, and here end the ex- 
tensive prairies on this side, though they widen in 
their course towards the southeast and form an In- 
dian route to Dearborns river and thence to the 
Missouri. From the multitude of knobs irregu- 
larly scattered through the country, Capt, Lewis 
called it the Prairu of Knobs. lt abounds in 
game, a8 we saw goats, deer, great numbers of 
burrowing squirrels, some curlews, bee-martins, 
woodpeckers, plovers, robins, doves, ravens, hawks, 
ducks, a variety of sparrows, and yesterday ob- 
served swans on Werners creek. 

Among the plants we observed the southern 
wood and two other species of shrubs of which 
we preserved specimens. On entering the high 
grounds we followed the course of the river 
through the narrow bottoms, thickly timbered 
with pine and cotton wood intermixed and varie- 
gated with the bois rouge, now ia bloom, the com- 
mon.smaill blue flag pepper grass, and at the 
distance of three and a half miles reached the two 
forks of the river mentioned by the Indians, They 
are nearly equal in width and the road itself here 
forks follows each of them. We followed that 
which led us in a direction N. 75° E, over a steep 
high hill, thence along a wide bottom to a thickly 
wooded side of a hill, where the. low grounds are 
narrow, till we reached a large creek, eight miles 
from the forks and 26 from our iast encamp- 
ment. 

July 7.—We proceeded through a beautiful 

on the north side of the river, which seemed 
e to abound in beaver. On the low grounds 


kind having disappeared since the ] 
of the Knobs. At the distance of twelye miles 
we left the river, or rather the creek, and. 

for fout miles crossed two ridges in a N. 
16° East, again struck to the 


the south-west (east).” * * * “We 
called it Dearborn’s river, Half a mile further 
we observed from a height the Shishequaw Moun- 
tain, a high insulated eminence of a conical form 
standing several miles in advance of the eastern 
rangé of the Rocky Mountains and then about 8 
miles from us, and immediately on our road 
which was in a north-east direction; but as our 
ooject was to strike Medicine river and hunt down 
to its mouth, * * * we determined to leave the 
road aud therefore proceeded due north (10 miles) 
through an open plain till we reached Shishequaw 
creek, a stream about twenty yards (60 feet) wide 
with a considerable quantity of timber on its low 


grounds. 

Here we halted and dined, and now felt, by the 
luxury of our food, that we were approaching 
once more the plains of the Missouri so rich in 

e. 

We saw a great number of deer, goats, and 
wolves, and some barking squirrels and for the 
first time caught a distant prospect of two buffalo. 
After dinner we followed the Shishequaw creek 
for 64¢ miles to its entrance into Medicine river, 
and along the banks of this river for 8 miles when 
we encamped on a large island. The bottoms 
continued low, level, and extensive; the plains too 
were level, but the soil of neither was fertile, as it 
consisted of a light colored earth intermixed with 
& proportion of gravel; the grass on both was 
generally about nine inches high. Capt. Lewis 
here shot a large and remarkably white wolf. We 
had made 28 miles.” * * 

It rained the whole of the next day and they 
advanced but eight miles over extensive bottom 
lands tolerably well supplied with narrow leafed 
cotton wood. ‘ The river is about 80 rods wide 
with banks which though low are seldom over- 
flowed ; the bed is composed of loose gravel and 
pebbles, the water clear and rapid, but not so much 
as to impede navigation. The bottoms are hand- 
some, wide and level and supplied with a consid- 
erable quantity of narrow leafed cotton wood. 
During our short ride we killed two deer and t-vo 
buffaloes and saw a number of wolves and ante- 
lopes. 

July 10. We set out early, and proceeded 
through a country similar to that of yesterday 
with wide leafed cotton wood, occasionally along 
the borders.of the bottoms, though for the most 
part the low grounds were without timber. In 
the plains were great quantities of two species of 
prickly pear, then in bloom. Gooscberries of the 
common red kind were in abundance, and just be- 
ginning to ripen. The river had now widened to 
100 yards (300 feet) was deep, crowded with 
islands, and in many parts rapid. At the distance 
of 17 miles the timber disappeared totally from 
the bottoms. About this time the wind, which 
had before blown on our backs and put the elk 
on their guard, shifted round, and we shot three 
of them and a brown bear. * * * * We saw vast 
numbers of buffalo, below us, which kept up a 


) | dreadful bellowing through the night. With all our 


exertions we were unable to advance more than 


|24 miles owing to the miry state of the ground, 


<o bec ca er, July 11 
i" ) m oweyer, >was. fair 
enlivened by multitudes birds, which sung 
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itfally in the clusters of cotton wood.—The 
bunters were sent down Medicine river in pursuit 
of elk, while Capt. Lewis crossed the high plain in 
a direttionyN 75° BE: to: White Bearisiand (near 
the head of the Falls in‘the Missouri river in. lat. 
47° 9' N.) @ distance of eight miles, and here they 
joinéd him. - , ; 
They had seen some elk, but_in this neighbor- 
hood the buffalo were in such numbers that on a 


moderate computation there could not have been 
less than 10,000 within a circuit of two miles.* * * 
Among the smaller game were the brown thrush, 
pigeons, doves, and a b:autiful bird called the 


buffalo pecker.” 


From the main summit to the Missouri river at 
White Bear island the distance by the computa- 
tion of Capt. Lewis on the route travelled by him, 
is eighty miles. It is assumed to be 70 miles as he 
informs us that he did not pursue the direct route 
easterly but maintained a northerly direction to 
Medicine river. The direct distance from the 
main summit to White Bear island is given at 28 
miles, for Capt. Lewis states that from the summit 
or Gap, “ Fort Mountain is about 20 miles in a 
N. E. direction,” and when passing up the Mis- 
souri Fort Mountain is represented as being 8 
miles from White Bear island. —lIt is possible the 
distance from the Gap to Fort Mountain may have 
been underrated, but it must be very wide in- 
deed of the truth to make the summit more than 
40 miles in a direct line from White Bear island. 
In calling it 70 miles a sufficiently liberal al- 
lowance is supposed to be made for any increase 
of distance necessary, to bring the gradients and 
expense within a reasonable limit. 

From the description of the ground the descent 
in the 45 miles nearest to the Missouri river cannot 
be great. Ten fect per mile is believed to be a 
liberal estimate making the height of the line at 
the “ Open plains ” about 3,700 feet. That this is 
sufficiently high is apparent from the fact that 
the valley of Dearbornsriver at the place of crossing 
is not, from the description, much below the levei 
of the plains, and the valley itself cannot have a 
very great inclination as we are told by Lewis and 
Clark when ascending the Missouri, that the river 
had “ every appearance of being navigable.” 

From the “ open plain” to the main summit or 
divortia aquarum the distance is about twenty 
miles. The line in this distance crosses Dearborns 
river and several of its smaller tributaries and 
“winds through the hills and mountains”. The 
ascent from the open plain is evidently mostly 
within the last ten miles, and there is nothing in 
the description to authorize a greater estimate to 
be put upon the main summit than about 1,800 
feet above the plain making it in round numbers 
5,000 feet only above the sea. 

This estimate gives for the main summit above 
the Missouri at the mouth of Dearborns river 
about 1,700 feet. Serjeant Gass in his narrative, 
in describing the heights on the east side of Dear- 
borns river says, that “some of the knobs or peaks 
of these mountains are 700 (perhaps some nearly 
1200) feet high.” The next range in which is the 
Dalle or Canon (kenyon) called the Gate of the 
mountains is still higrer. Lewis and Clark remark 
in regard to it, that “ the mountains are higher to- 
day than they were yesterday.” The walls of this 
Canon they describe as nearly 1,200 feet high, evi- 
dently formed by a transverse break in the ri 
or mountain by some great convulsion of nature, 





g a narrow passage for the river, the water 
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miles which indicates the width of the mountain 
at the ‘base. 

While the party were ascending the river, Capt. 
Clark traversed this portion of the valley on foot, 
and to save “many miles” of distance crossed 
this mountain by a “ wide indian road, which in 
many places seemed to have been cut or dug 
down in the earth.” It was near the close of the 
day when he arrived at the base of the mountain 
and the sameevening he crossed over and encamped 
on its western side. This mountain like the others 
in this region has a direction N. W. and 8. E. and 
being the first encountered west of Dearborns 
river, is evidently the same in which the main 
sunmit is situated. From what has been stated, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that its genera] 
height near the place of crossing it with the line 
of the proposed road is not more than 2,500 to 
3,000 feet above the Missouri river at the mouth 
of Dearborns river, and as the route passes 
through what is termed a “low gap”, in giving 
1,700 feet for the height of that gap above the 
same level, its elevation cannot be considered as 
underrated. 

If further evidence is required to show that the 
ridge at the gap is not underestimated it is found 
in the distance made by Capt. Lewis the day he 
passed it, which was thirty lwo miles, being a 
greater distance than was made on any other day 
in passing from Clarks river to the Missouri. 

That the elevation of the Missouri river at the 
head of the Falls is also not underestimated ap- 
pears to be evident when compared with that of 
the Yellowstone. Lewis and Clark ascended the 
Missouri with canoes above the Falls a distance 
of 500 miles to the upper forks of the Jefferson 
branch. 

At about half that distance, or 230 miles, they 
came to the Grand or main forks. There is no- 
thing in their description to authorize the belief 
that the river in this latter distance falls more that 
about 800 feet, when compared with other streams 
of the same magnitude, under similar circum- 
stances whose descent is known. 

This will make the main forks about 3,550 feet 
above the sea. In the remaining distance to the 
upper forks of Jefferson river, 270 miles, the fall is 
greater but does not, it is supposed, much exceed 
two feet per mile, making the upper forks about 
4,100 feet above the sea. 

From the main forks Capt. Clark crossed to the 
Yellowstone. In describing the intermediate 
ground, he states: “It now appeared that the 
communication between the two rivers was short 
and easy. The distance from the head of the Mis- 
souri at its three forks to,this place is 48 miles, the 
greater part of which is through a level plain: 
while from the forks of the eastern branch of Gal- 
latiis river, which is there navigable for small 
canoes, to this part of the Yellowstone is no more 
than 18 miles with an excellent road over a high 
dry country, the hills being of inconsiderable 
height and easily passable.” In another place he 
describes the summit of the dividing ridge as about 
midway between the waters of the Gallatin and 
the Yellowstone. 








Yellowstone to its mouth 1 O00, the distance]a 
being 800 miles, or one and one-fourth of a foot 
per mile. 

The Yellowstone is described as “large and 
navigable for pirogues and even batteaux, there 
being none of the moving sand bars which ob- 
struct the navigation of the Missouri; while there 
is but one ledge of rocks, and this is not difficalt 
to pass.” The mean velocity of its current as 
estimated by Capt. Clark for the 800 miles is a 
little over three miles per hour. Capt. Wyeth 
makes it about four miles per hour below the 
mouth of the Bighorn, but even this shows that 
the descent is probably less than the amount 
named aboye, and hence that the estimated eleva- 
tion of the Missouri above the Falls is probably 
rather above than below the trath. 

Again, from the upper forks of the Jefferson 
river (the extreme limit of canoe navigation) 
which is estimated as above to be 4,100 feet above 
the sea, the distance across to the waters of Sal- 
mon river branch of the Columbia is 38 miles, 
thirty seven miles of which is in the valley of a 
branch of Jefferson river which has a moderate 
ascent. From the summit between these streams, 
Lewis and Clark “followed a descent much 
steeper than upon the eastern side and at the 
distance of three quarters of a mile reached a hand- 
some bold creek of cold clear water running to 
the Westward.” This proved to be one of the 
branches of Salmon river, and notwithstanding the 
steeper descent, the comparative shortness of the 
distance from the summit renders it probable that 
the elevation of this point above tho sea is greater 
than that of Jefferson river at the other extremity 
of the portage. 300 feet is, under the circum- 
stances, a low estimate for the difference; this 
gives for the elevation of the waters of Salmon 
river 4,400 feet. 

This river connects with Lewis river about mid- 
way between the mouth of Malheur river and the 
junction of the former with the Columbia. The 
elevation of this latter point is 1,286 feet above 
the sea, and of the mouth of Malheur river ac- 
cording to Fremont 1,880 feet. The descent of 
Lewis river in this distance does not appear to be 
marked by any great inequalities, and giving to 
the mouth of Salmon river a mean elevation 
between the two points named, it is found to be 
about 1,600 feet, making the descent in that river 
from the place where it was approached by Lewis 
and Clark 2,800 feet. 

This descent takes place probably in about 400 
miles following the course of the stream, giving an 
uniform rate of seven feet per mile; a very great 
rate for so long a distance, through a rock bound 
valley, in a stream where salmon ascend the 
whole distance, these fish, being found by Lewis 
and Clark near the place where they first met 
the waters of Salmon river. 


The inference from this is that the elevation of 
the Salmon river valley and of the upper forks of 
the Missouri are not probably underestimated, a 
conclusion which is confirmed by evidence derived 
from the Journal of the Rev. Sam. Parker, who 
passed, in 1835, from the Green river of the 
Colorado, in lat. 


This description would make the elevation of| Hole and Henry’s fork of Lewis river, into the 


the Yellowstone about equal to that of the 


main forks of the Missouri, but calling it 400 feet: 


less, or 3,100 feet, it gives for the descent of the 


Salmon river valley and thence to the Columbia. 
From this it appears that the Salmon river 
when first seenfby Lewis and Clark, cannot prob- 





42° N. by the way of Pierre’s' 


ah more elevated than. a aeciie atte Lewis 
tiver, which Col. Fremont ascertained to be 4,500 P 


feet. 


which will be called Clark’s Pass, has probably an 
elevation not differing very much from that 
between the Jefferson and the Salmon rivers. 


son river the route lies mostly through open 
prairie and is described by Capt. Clark as “in 
fact a very excellent road and by cutting down a 
few trees it might be rendered a good route for 
Wagons with the exception of about four miles 
ovet one of the mountains which would require 
some levelling.” 

The summit at the Salmon River Pass, is 170 
miles south of the Lewis Pass, and is consequent- 


the group of mountains of which Fremont Peak is 
the highest. It is perhaps reasonable to infer from 
this circumstance, that it is somewhat higher than 
the Lewis Pass, but the difference between them 
may not be very great. 

Lewis and Clark, as they approached the fork 
of Jefferson river, state that distant snow-capped 
mountains are seen from the east around to the 
south and west; and here it will be proper to 
state that they experienced no difficulties in tra- 
versing either of the three routes described be- 
tween the waters ofthe Missouri and those of the 
Columbia, but between Clark river and Lewis riy- 
er their trials were very great. The mountains 
here on their return were covered with snow, from 
two to eight feet deep for sixty miles, and desti- 
tute of game. Mr. Parker estimates their average 
height on the south side of the Kooskootskie, at 
about six thousand feet, the peaks of some of them 
reaching nearly or quite to the limits of perpetual 
snow. The contrast between this frozen region 
and the ground throughout Lewis’ Pass, which 
was traversed only one week later, the clover cov- 
ering tbe plains, and the quamash and 
bois rouge being in bloom; and the «ser- 


trom the journal of Serjeant Gass, and Capt. Clark, 
shows an elevation for the Pass lower, if anything, 
than is assumed in the above estimate. 

If attention is directed to the map, it will be 
seen that the plateau or base, on which stand the 
Rocky mountains, proper, between the waters of 
the Missouri and Columbia, declines probably to 
the north between the latitudes of 44° and 47°. 


parallels both flow in that direction until they 
reach the latitude of 47°, when the former bears 


est depression of the general surface, a hypothesis 
further confirmed by the fact that in this line are 
found the channels or valleys of prominent branch- 


es of both rivers, running in opposite directions, 


and the other (the Medicine: tiver):in “miany-pime- 
ces deep and filled with islands,” es 
ble,” flowing through alevel plain, © 





The summit passed over by Capt. Clark on his © 
return between Clark and Wisdom rivers, and © 


From Clark’s river across to the forks of Jeffer- 


ly that much nearer to the most elevated points of © 


vice berries being nearly ripe, facts derived in part: 


The Missouri and Clarks rivers between those’ 


to the east, and the latter to the west, indicating ° 
that in this latitude or near it is the line of great~ - 


neither of which have much fail, since the waters: 
of one (the Cokalahishkit) are “turbid” flowing ~~ 
mostly through low lands over a sandy and grav- 
elly bottom, with banks “though not-high never © 
‘overflowed,’ and only not- navigable because of » 
“the rapids and shoals that obstruct its current,” » E 
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Other Passes ‘through this portion of the Rocky 
mountains are known. to exist. Father De Smet 
mentions three. That followed by Captain Lewis 
is doubtless one of the number. Another which 
he found in his way, from the Mission of St. Mary’s 
to the Yellow Stone, pursues evidertly a very di- 
rect course to the Great Forks of the Missouri, as 
the distance was accomplished in seven days. He 
says, “we encamped the first night, Aug. 16, 1846, 
at the foot of the Blackfoot (Cokalahishkit ?) 
forks. Innumerable rivulets and several beautiful 
lakes contribute largely to this river. 

Towards its head, to the northeast, there is an 
easy Pass for carts and wagons. The valley we 
ascended is watered by a beautiful stream, the 
Cart river. It was through this valley we wound 
our way in former days, with all our baggage to 
the spot where St. Mary’s now stands. We cross- 
ed the mountains in the vicinity of the Arrow- 
stone fork, by an easy pass, and descended a tri- 
butary of the Jefferson as far as its outlet, through 
rather a wild, broken and mountainous country, 
with here and there an extensive open plain, the 
ordinary resort of innumerable herds of buffalo. 
The seventh day found us encamped in the im- 
mense plain through which the forks of the Mis- 
souri diverge.” 

From the main west fork of Maria’s river to 
Clarks river, there is said to be a very feasible 
route, which if found sufficiently favorable is more 
nearly in the direct course for the proposed road, 
probably, than any other. The valley of Marias 
river is a plain mostly prairie, so free from ob- 
structions that Capt. Lewis made a forced march 
along it (apprehending pursuit from the indians,) 
of one hundred miles in 18 hours. 

To the north of this are still other Passes, two 
of which are described by Gov. Simpson, through 
one of which he travelled, though not without 
considerable effort at the rate of twenty miles a 
day. This is in lat. 504° N. nearly. The other 
more to the south, he states from report to be 
“greatly superior.’ These lead from the sources 
of the main branch of the Columbia and the Koo- 
tanie to those of the south branch of the Saskats- 
hawin. 

To the north of all these in the vicinity of the 
high peaks of Mounts Brown and Hooker, is the 
Athabasca Portage, on the route traversed by the 
Express of the Hudson’s Bay Company between 
Hudson’s Bay and the waters of the Columbia. 

This Pass is ascertained by measurement to be 
7,824 feet above the sea. 

The three passes last named are all north of the 
latitude of 49°, and are only alluded to for the 
purpose of illustrating the general character of this 
portion of the Rocky mountains. A portion which 
from carelessness on the part of our map makers 
in not ayailing themselves of the information with- 
in their reach is represented as an elevated, un- 
broken range of mountains, with its principal 
streams many of them omitted and inaccurately 
placed, a fault which unfortunately attaches as 
much to the map published by order of the U. 8. 
Senate in 1860, as to any other, although that map 
is in oth © respects very correct. 

7” examination of the several Passes through 
the mountains between the Missouri and Colum- 

bia rivers, will now be concluded by adverting to 
the fact.as evidence of their low elevation, that at 
the time of the visit of Lewis and Clark two nu- 
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pee tribes of Indians, “the. Shoshones and Tus- 
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mon taken from the Salmon river branch of the 


ing to and fro between the sources of those rivers, 
evidently without difficulty. 

Again in the vegetation of the Passes as de- 
scribed by Lewis and Clark, there are no plants 
of an Alpine character, such as would be found, 


much greater than is assumed, notwithstanding 
the softening influence of the milder temperature 
which pervades the region on the Pacific, and 
which is undoubtedly felt to a certain distance 
within the precincts of the mountains, even ifit does 
not extend entirely through them to their eastern 
base. The last would seem probable from the 
circumstance of the profusion of cacti above the 
Falls of the Missouri. 

Sir John Richardson alludes to the similarity of 
the Flora of the Valleys of the Columbia and Mis- 
souriand Saskatshawin which he describes as ‘“‘even 
greater than between the latter and the eastern 
parts of the Unived States and Canada,” and which 
can only be satisfactorily explained by the ab- 
sence ofa mountain barrier sufficiently formidable 
to cause a difference in their organisms. 

The character and numbers of the animals also 
which were met with in the Passes by Lewis and 
Clark, does not indicate so very low or severe a 
temperature in winter, or so very harsh or rigorous 
a climate as to render them impracticable for the 
purposes of a railroad, nor do they indicate any 
greater clevation than is assumed. Wild horses 
were seen at the points where Captain Lewis left 
Clarks river, aud buffalo were observed near the 
summit, and it was one of the well beaten roads 
formed principally by those animals which Capt’ 
Lewis followed across the mountains on his return. 
The rattlesnake was seen at Rattlesnake Cliff, near 
the upper forks of Jefferson river, at an eleva- 
tion as high, probably, as the summit of Lewis 
Pass, an animal seldom found in the eastern states 
north of the latitude of 45.° 


The extract given from the journal of Captain 
Lewis, is very satisfactory in respect to the char- 
acter of the ground between the Falls of the Mis- 
souri and Qlarks river, for the construction of a 
railroad ~ 


The line throughout is situated in an open val- 
ley. The surface is very regular, and free from 
the obstacles usually met with in the passage of 
summits having any very considerable elevation, 
and evidently presents no extraordinary difficul- 
ties. 

The distance, estimating from the Falls of the 
Missouri is about 180 miles. The line is well sup. 
plied with timber, and the maximum gradient will 
not, it is believed, exceed fifty or sixty feet per 
mile, and that for a comparatively short distance, 
near to the main summit, 

In proceeding westward from the summit of 
Lewis’ Pass, the first measurements met with on 
the route of the proposed railroad, are those made 
at Fort Colville on the Columbia, a short distance 
below the mouth of Clarks river. 





boiling water, ‘it is given at 2049 feet. . Assuming 
hepahs were found inhabiting the entire region in| 2100 fect as the elevation of the line at the Chau- 
question; at one season subsisting upon the sal-|diere Falls ten miles below, the descent to it from 


probably in that latitude, if the elevation was description of them by Capt. Lewis. 









the summit of Lewis Pass is 2900 feet. 2200 feet 


Columbia, and at another pursuing the bison, and| of this amount is assumed to be embraced in the 
the elk on the plains of the Upper Missouri, pass-| distance to Clarks river, giving for the inclination 


of this portion of the line of the road an average 
of twénty-two feet per mile, the distance being 90 
miles which is believed to be as great an inclina- 
tion of the vallies of the Cokalahishkit and east 
branch of Clarks river, as is demanded from the 
The remain- 
ing seven hundred feet is the assumed descent of 
the Clarks river valley to the Columbia near Fort 
Colville, a distance as estimated by the route of 
the proposed road of 260 miles. This, after mak- 
ing a liberal allowance for the increase in distance 
by the channel of the river, gives for the average 
inclination-of the river, including the “ cascades 
and falls” which extend thirty miles from its 
mouth, nearly two feet per mile. 

Although the mean rate of descent of Clarks 
river is thus found to be only from one fourth to 
one-third that of the Salmon river, yet the salmon 
are not found in it for the reason already stated, 
that they cannot surmount the Falls near the 
junction with the Columbia. 

The fact of the much greater elevation of the 
mouth of Clark’s river as compared with that of 
the Salmon river, is evidence of the probable less 
inclination of the valley of the former. 

Bradford, the author of a valuable atlas and 
statistics of the United States, says that “ Clarks 
river is navigable in the upper part of its course 
down which boats may descend to within sixty 
miles of the Columbia, when it becomes so much 
broken as not to be navigable.” Father DeSmet 
ascended it from St. Ignatius in a bark canoe 
260 miles in 16 days, in 1845, to the Mission Sta- 
tion of St. Mary’s and descended the same distance 
in four days. St. Ignatius is about midway be- 
tween Lake Kalispel and the mouth of the 
river, 

Gov. Simpson states that he left Lake Kulspelm 
(Kalispel) in the morning, and thence ran down 
the river until eight in the evening, making prob- 
ably a distance of about fifty miles, in which but 
one portage was necessary. From this point his 
party travelled by land to Fort Colville, a dis- 
tance it is supposed of sixty or seventy miles, the 
last fifty miles of which was over a prairie plain 
across which they moveu with great speed. 

From this account of the character of Clarks 
river, it is apparent that a very considerable por- 
tion of it is navigable,so much as to make it 
probable that the estimated descent of 900 feet 
along its valley to the Columbia is rather above 
than below the truth, seeming to confirm the con- 
clusion arrived at from other sources, that the 
elevation of the summit in the Lewis Pass cannot 
very much exceed the estimated amount of 5000 
feet above the level of the sea, 

From Fort Colville it is proposed, as already in- 
timated, to carry the line of the road down on the 
south side of the Columbia river to the Chaudicre 
Falls or to Thompsons rapids a short distance 
below, where a bridge can conveniently be) con- 


_ The elevation of this place above the sea is giv-|structed without interfering with the navigation 
en by Commander Wilkes-at 2,200 feet. In ano-|of the river.- From thence it is to be continued 








ther place as deduced from the temperature of] along the valley of the river on the north sjde to 
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Fort Okanagan apes some suitable polit "om'the| Co 


Okanagan river, a distance estimated at ninety 
miles, but which, following the course of the river, 
is much greater. 

The river in this distance is navigable except- 
ingthe Chaudiere Falls and Thompsons rapids. 
It has a stzong current and when swollen boats 
descend very rapidly, making easily, with but 
little labor, over 100 miles per day. The descent 
of the Chaudiere Falls and Thompsons rapids is 
given by Thornton at 50 feet, the perpendicular 
fall amounting to 15 or 16 fvet. There is an is- 
land at the first fall, and at the foot of the fall 
the river is 2380 feet wide. At Okanagan it is 
1600 feet wide, and its elevation above the sea, 
according to Wilks, is 2000 feet. 

Inrespect to the character of the surface from the 
eastern branch of Clarks river to Okanagan, there 
is little doubt of its being generally favorable. If 
the portion of the valley of Clarks river from the 
upper forks to the eastern branch, as described by 
Lewis and Clark, is any indication of the charac- 
ter of the valley below, it certainly does not 
present any extraordinary obstacles to the con- 
struction of a railroad. The portion alluded to 
embraces a distance of sixty miles and is a beau- 
tifal valley 10 to 15 miles in width, through whicb 
meanders Clarks river increasing from 100 to 300 
feet. in width; its lower portion flowing over a 
gravelly bed, with low banks and with a current 
so equable as to be navigable. That the valley 
of Clarks river below does maintain a character 
not very dissimilar to this isin accordance with 
the statements of Father De Smet, and the best in- 
formation to be had in regard to it. 

If the Columbia is crossed at the Chaudiere Falls 
the line will probably leave Clarks yiver at some 
point below the Kalispel lake, and cross the wide 
prairie which lies between that river and the 

Cotumbia. 

The banks of the Columbia between the Falls 
and Okanagan are described by Gov. Simpson as 
“ monotonous” and “sandy with rocky ridges.’ 
The course of the river is very indirect and the 
line may occupy ground of a different character 
from that which is exhibited in the vicinity of the 
river, either more or less favorable, butin neither 
case will probably require any extraordinary ex- 
pense, or the adoption ofany gradient exceeding a- 
bout thirty feet in the mile, and the same remark will 
apply, also, to the portion in the valley of Clarks 
river. This latter portion is abundantly supplied 
with timber, and although the banks of the Co- 
lumbia are destitute, it can easily be obtained by 
means of the navigation afforded by that river and 
its tributarics. Timber also of the very best qual- 
ity, and in the greatest abundance, is found in the 
remaining portion of the line to tho Pacific. 

Between Fort Okanagan ahd the Pacific, or the 
waters connected with the straits of Juan De Fuca, 
the direct distance is not more than. one hundred 
miles. Intervening is the Cascade or Presidents 
range of mountains; a high range extending as 
already described parallel with the coast from the 
southern limit of Oregon to the northern limit of 
Washington, and having several lofty, conical 
peaks, one of which, Mt. Baker, is situated near. 
the latitnde of 49° N., and another, Mt, Ranier, i in 
lat. 463° N. nearly, the latter being a littie to the 


under Lieut. Johnson with instructions to explore 
the country across to the Columbia river. 

This party crossed the mountains north of Mt. 

Ranier and thence continued on in a north-easterly 
direction to Fort Okanagan. 
Mt. Ranier was ascertained by triangulation to 
be 12,330 feet above the sea, while the greatest 
elevation attained by Lieut. Johnson in crossing 
the JRange was found. by barometrical measure- 
ment May 27th, 1841, to be 6,092 feet, from 
whence Mt. Ranier bore 8. 8. W. 


The snow is described as ten feet in depth at the 
deepest point on the summit, and extending alto- 
gether eight miles, the summit being five miles 
across. On the 4th of June Lieut. Johnson broke; 
his barometer, his last measurement being on the 
eastern side of the range, near the snow line at an 
elevation of 5,203 fvet. 

He gives a view of the appearance of Mt. Ra- 
nier with a portion of the Range on each side, as 
seen from an elevated point after passing the Range, 





conelusiou that there may be passes in this range, 
at no great distance even from Mt. Ranier, which 
do not exceed about 4,000 feet in elevation, or 
may be reduced to that amount at no very great 
éxpense. 

A summit of this height will give 2,000 feet 
ascent from Fort Okanagan, which, if the line is 
carried directly towards the mountains, must be 
overcome in about 50 miles, at a maximum grade 
of probably 60° feet per mile, or, if laid obliquely 
so as to increase the distance, may probably be 
reduced to 50 feet per mile, 

On the West side of the mountains, the descent 
to the Pacific, if made in a direct line of 50 miles 
in length, gives an average of 80 feet per mile, and 
a maximum probably of 100 feet per mile. If 
it amounts to 110 feet per mile, in any place 
it will then be less than the maximum 
on one of the principal railroads of the United 
States, the Baltimore and Ohio. This is 
evidently the only portion of the entire line 





a correct copy of which is annexed. 


Mt.Ranier 


from Lake Michigan to the Pacifie requiring 











the adoption of what may be considered 
high gradi-nts.—It is however limited in ex- 
tent, and being near the terminus is favor- 
ably situated for the economical use of auxi- 
liary power. The entire distance on the route as 
described from Chicago to the Pacific is 1,960 
miles, and from the west end of Lake Superior 
1,600 miles; These distances are 12 per cent 
greater than the direct distance between the points 
named, a percentage which is believed to be ample 
to cover the necessary deviations. from a direct 
course. 

The remarks above are predicated upon the 
supposition that no lower summit can be obtained 
than is assumed of 4,000 feet. The sketch presented 
affords encouragement of a still lower summit 
even upon or near the direct route. This in addi- 
tion to the fact in which all the authorities con- 
cur, that the lat. of 48° N. is the limit or bound- 
ary between the trap and granite formations, indi- 
eate the possibility of a favorable change in the 
elevation of the range at that point. Near this 
line also, are the vallies of the Barriere and Tux- 
pam rivers, the former a tributary of the Colum- 
bia and the latter discharging into: the Pacific, 
circumstances favorable and encouraging in respect 
to finding a lower pass for the road. 

Again it appears from the surveys made by the 
exploring expedition that the latitude of 49° N 
(the international boundary) is,,only five miles 
south of the mouth of Frasers river, where it 
meets the Pacific. ee 

Frasers river, like the Columbia finds its way to 
the sea through an opening in the Cascade Range 
and from its nearness to the line of 49°, there is 
reason to infer that the mountain range maybe in 
a good measure avoided and.still .kecp.the line 
withia. the limits of the UnitedStates, 





south of the southern extremity of Paget Sound. 





Tn respect to the selection of a point for the ter 


minus of the proposed road a few words only will. 
be necessary. 


That point which possesses the requisite facili- 
ties in respect to harbor accommodations, on a 
large scale and in the highest degree, with ground 
the most suitable in elevation and extent for the 
site of a city of the first magnitude, with a 
country in the vicinity the most fertile, intersected 
by streams which afford abundance of water and 
of water power, andjwhich withal is nearest to the 
entrance from the ocean by the straits of Juan De 
Fuca, is the best. This last consideration, that of 
a convenient communication with the sea is im- 
portant to enable vessels, particularly coasters, and 
others running between the ports on the Pacific 
south, and those situated to the North and in 
Eastern Asia to enter and receive and discharge 
freight and passengers with the least possible loss 
of time and with the least expense. 

Puget Sound, therefore, it will be seen is too far 
south for this purpose, and the proper point must 
be sought for on the eastern shore of Admiralty 
Tnlet, near its northern extremity, or between this 
latter point and the international boundary, in 
what is termed the Archipelago of Arro. 


Estimate or Cost. 


The portion of the line embraced in the States 


‘lof Illinois and Wisconsin:70 miles in one and 290 


miles in the other, being in a course of: construc- 
tion will not be included in this estimate... . 
This portion completed. for a single track and 
eaninped ready. foe wee: il peabehiy- cunt wane 
from ten millions of dollars. ‘ 

The length of the remaining portion aventhee 
west line of. Wlacapain- te: the: Rnaifeenentiontad: 
is 1,600 miles. eee 


The cost of this for m single tack complete, 











<piieaintha Wisconsin in line to Red River 
to er; ce 

nee nein Lake Superior, oo mil- 

es at $40,000 


From Red River to the Great Falls of 
the «Missouri, . ever, the Missouri 
plains the surface being very favor- 
“able and distance 720 tiles at 
$45,000." .. 82,400,000 
— the Great Falls of the: Missouri 
an. river, over ground 
ca difficult. of construction and 
access, 530 miles at $60,000.. 
From Okanagan to the Pacific includ- 
ing the passage of the a agg 
mountains, 120 miles at $70,000. . 


. 81,800,000 


8,400,000 


$81,400,000 
Add cost of branch to Lake Superior, 
220 miles at $40,000....-. 8,800,000 








$90,200,000 
Contingencies add.... .... .+0+ ++ 9,800,000 
Total fur 1820 miles........... 100,000,000 


Equal to $55,000-per mile average. 

The branch to Lake Superior is supposed to di- 
verge from the main line at the Red River ; thence 
across the Hautewrs des terres to. the Mississippi at 
the mouth of Crow-wing river; thence in the vici- 
nity of the Mississippi river to where it bends to 
the north ; thence passing near Sandy Lake to its 
terminus at the west end of Lake Superior, where 
its elevation above the sea is supposed to be about 
630 feet. 

So favorable is the surface of the country gene- 
rally along the proposed Northern route to the 
Pacific, that. a road of the same characier if lo- 
cated: east of the Mississippi could be built and 
equipped complete at a cost not exceeding $40,000 
per mile. The addition to this amount of up- 
wards of thirty per cent. is believed to be suf- 
ficient to cover the extra cost of. transportation of; 
materials and provisions and the other disadvan- 
tages incident to the construction of the road 
through a country the most of which is in a state 
of nature, having no other facilities of intercom- 
munication than. are presented by the navigable 
waters of the Missouri and. Columbia; facilities 
which are indeed of very great importance, and 
which will contribute largely to dimiuish the cost 
of the road on the route in question. 

The actual cost of the road will depend very 
much upon the time:occupied in its construction. 
The revenue to be derived from it will be limit- 
ed until the entire line is completed. It will be 
an object therefore to accomplish it in the shortest 
time possible consistent with a due regard to its 
cost. If immediately commenced and prosecuted 
with abundant means, it is not probable that it 
can be accomplished jn less than from ten to 
twelve years, not in cluding delays caused by ne- 
gotiations with the Indian tribes. During this period 
if we may judge from the past, the increase in the 
population of the United States will not be less 
than ten millions, alarge portion of which increase 
-. will undoubtedly be found located on and near the 
» line of the proposed road. So that by the time it is 
completed it will have a large way business which 
will thence forward.be constantly augmenting and 
- form avery prominent itemin-the revenue of the 


Ihville ‘ 
“the spntthetion oft this nae will complete au 
important link in the great north-west and south- 
east line, connecting Cincinnati with Charleston 
and Savannah. 

A road is now in process of construction from 
Covington, opposite Cincinnati, to Lexington, end 
will be ready for the cars early in the coming 
year. The road from Lexington to Danville, Ky., 
is under contract and partly graded. 

From Danville to Nashville, about 170 miles, it 
is estimated that the Nathville and Danville road 
can be built at a cost of $28,000 per mile. South 
of Nashville, the Nashville and Chattanooga, 
Georgia, and other roads form continuous con- 
nections with Charleston and Savannah. 

Independent of securing a Jarge portion of the 
trade of the interior of Kentucky without compe- 
tition, this road will connect at Lexington with 
the Maysville and Lexington, Maysville and Big 
Sandy Railroads, and the Virginia and Wheeling 
and Baltimore roads. 

Several subscriptions have already been made 
by several of the counties along the line of the 
road, and by efforts making, a large addition will 
be made to the individual subscriptions of stock 
to the company. There will be a large accession 
to the stock by the counties that have not yet 
made subscriptions. The means for the construc- 
tion of the road, consist of the stock heretofore 
subscribed as follows: 


Subscription of stock i in Barren Co.. $430,000 

‘“* Green Co..... 100,000 

ee " “Taylor Co.. 100,000 

Proposed subscription i in Marion Co.. 200,000 

* Allen Co 100,000 

~ ’ * Boyle Co.. 100,000 
Addition Individual subscriptions in 

GROGS Gao oc". obs Cade Goce 50,000 

$s A “Taylor Co. 50,000 

‘ft * ** . Barren Co. 50.000 








Subscription by Cincinnati........... 500,000 
$1,680,000 

Add to this stock subscriptions by con- 
SACHIN o.cie<e seb 04 0 ve wn Wa eGes Thee 750,000 
Amount stock north State line....... $2,480,000 
Say to be raised by Tennessee side. . 500,000 


Further stock to be subscribed on 





Tennessee part of Jine......... 2... 200,000 
3,130,000 

Securities of tho company............ 1,630,000 
4,760,000 

Cost of the road, 28,000 per mile..... 4,760,000 
Evansville, Indianapolis and Cleveland 


Straight Line Railroad. 

The Directors of this company met at Indianap- 
olis on the 11th ult., when the stock books were 
examined and their contents summed up. 

The amount of reliable stock subscribed and 
pledged has already.reached $1,800,000, part of 
which comes from other corporations interested in 
the construction of the road. 

Two new Directors were elected to fill vacancies 
Judge Hardin, of Morgan, and Wm. 8. Turner, 
Esq., of Daviess, Mr. Ball resigned his position 
as Chief Engineer of the road, in consequence of 
other and prior engagements claiming too much 
of his time to be able to devote the necessary at- 
tention to the Straight Line. Ilenry C. Moore 


|waselected Chief Engineer of the company, 
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tong ga rg the road from Bvansville to the 










of the Ohio and Mississippi road will take 
on the first Tuesday in December. 

Portland Locomotive Works. 

We take pleasure in transferring to our columns 
from the “State of Maine” the following list of the 
Locomotives turned out by the above establish- 
ment since the commencement 0! its operations. 
These engines are now widely known and approv- 
ed of throughout the country, and the Portland 
Company are well prepared to complete extensive 
orders «n the best terms. Such roads as supply 
themselves with motive power from these works 
will have the guarantee of good workmanship and 
prompt delivery. 

PORTLAND LOCOMOTIVES. 

The Portland Company has been one of the 
most fortunate and successful business operations 
of the city. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, the distingnished. engi- 
neer, When in Portland, visited these works, cx- 
amined fully their style of engines, and said “that 

th’s company turned out better work vhan any of 
the shops in Boston,” which shops he had just 
visited. 

The engines of the Portland company. have 
maintained the very highest reputation, and the 
company have in this way secured an amount of 
work in every department of labor, that has made 
their operations profitable, from the start. In ad- 
dition to a regular dividend of six per cent. per 
annum, they made a special dividend of 25 per ct. 
in July last. The works were started in 1818, In 
addition to Locomotive engines they have turned 
out Steamboat and Stationary engines, and a vast 





variety of other machinery. Of the locomotiy es, 
they built in 
ji ee Oe eter tee 5 
WOED iiss assis dws edad oe. POAT Vide 10. 8 
BOUU v0.05 00nd o 40>, sataaitnn dines essised sted mbes 5 
1851. Bes 10 
WOVE glue cce sabe kpeen Sage tertiles ose, 11 
1868%.... os. pe ck Meat tdtas wad oie 23 
These locomotives have gone to the following 
purchasers : 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad...........24 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railroad...,....... 14 
Mad River and Lake Erie Railroad (Ohio)..... 6 
Covington and Lexington Railroad, Ky........ 6 
Panama Railroad (Central America) = 3 
Androscoggin and Kennebec Railroad......... 3 
Portland, Saco and Portsmouth Railroad. . 2 
PEE WOES oo ooion kc sek, Sece ka.. 2 
Rutland and Washington Railroad............ 1 
York and Cumberland Railroad.... .......... 1 
Wood, Black andCo.... 0... 0625 ese cene cones 1 
Ontario, Simcoe and Huron Railroad.... ...... 1 
Lexington and Danville Railroad............. 1 
Another curious fact appears in connection with 


these Locomotive Engines, illustrating the war of 
the gauges. 


There are -- on the gauge WEY ei Nees s606 5 6 
Ae ahs RR tareeeniadegy. ey 
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5 4 & 
The gauge of Canada, and of Maine east of 
Portland, is five feet six inches. So ofthe lower 
Provinces. 
on same gauge prevails east of the Mississip- 


ee ey 


“South of the Ohio River, down to the Gulf of 
Mexico, the gauge is 5 feet. Soon the Panama 
railroad. 

In Ohio and New Jersey the gauge is four feet 
ten inches. 

From Portland to Buxton, and so on south to 
en the gauge is four ‘feet eight and a half 


Eg sa jellcond hasa gauge of 6 feet, 


gc dito ompany has on hand 
t. widths, except the 
fe aid 
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- ate oe Seminar ta poste hanoas ara 
. n 0 No: e Sept. to Messrs. Graff, Foster 
No. Name. To what Railroad. tons. cylinder. stroke. drivers. Gauge. |i 0 tr: ~ ta ‘ - a a noe 
1 Augusta, Portland, Saco and Portsmouth.23 14 | 20 2sett of 6 ft. driv’rs, bi 8 in, | S20wn contractors, on terms very favorable to the 
2 Montreal, Atlantic & St. Lawrence.......25 16 ' 22 a interests of the {company ; payable one-half in 
8 A. N. Morrin, St. Lawrence & Atlantic... ...25 15 22 * 5 Mg - \ cash, one-quarter in the bonds of the company, 
5 Machigoune, Atlantic & St, Lawrence.......25 15. 22 © #  &  K & 6 . 
6 Oxford, Re Veet | les ~ es ee el ee The work is to be commenced immediately and 
7 Ticonic, Androscoggin & Kennebec... .. 25 15 2. = 6 an completed within three years ready for the rolling 
8 Wm. P. Preble Ailantic & St. Lawrence.......24 14 20“ “ %& “ # & stock ; the company to furnish the ties and iron. 
9 Portland, Mad River & Lake Erie....... = SONS ae Ie 410 It is expected that portions of the line from Lex- 
10 Oregon : ' tees ced 13 20 * ; ; ington, east, and from Catlettsbur the B 
1 And in & Kennebec..... 24 14 20* “5 * « § & De, g, on ig 
% Seen ia, . . party cu’ « 9 Ba . _ « “ 5 ‘“ “ « 6 Sandy, west, will be opened within the next eight- 
13 Waterville, Atlantic & St. Lawrence..:. .. .25 15 yes “66 Sees Bite een months. 
H Goes, aie “1 Re se ET ea ‘a = bes SEs te Wee We learn from Mr. J. B. Westbrook, Chief En- 
1 ontreal, . Lawrence antic .......2 : : ‘ 
| 16 Gen. C. Clark, Rutland & Washington... .... 3 36 0 tw alg gp germ Oe roy — me Conny SNe IOP: 
: 17 Sherbrooke, St: Lawrence & Atlantic.......26 16 22“ “ ©  « § 6 - {sitions from the iron-workers on the route, to 
18 Jenny Lind, Wood, Black & Co............ 25 15 20 .* - - th yshe furnish rails for the whole line, from the ores in 
19 Felton, Atlantic & Bt. Lawrence tee fon 15 20 xv Stitky hens as the vicinity. It is well known that both coal and 
20 Railway King , tees sens oe eS ye “ ©" —. liron are found in large quantities along the line of 
i N i Lake Erie......... a ‘ ae * ‘ f 
: 7 oy a Mad a ig * pres rales mo 7 - ¢e ‘ 4 - “ 4 10 this road and the completion of the enterprise will - 
; 23 Sandusky co “ Os ie nee 2° 14-22 8 + Bit eo ee accomplish much toward making them arailable 
24 Huntsville, f é eS d soa 20 14 22 be: * PST see to the people of Kentucky, Under these circum- 
} 25 St. Lawrence, St. Lawrence & Atlantic.... ...25 15 me. D°. Ge = oo stances it is reasonable to suppose that the Lexing- 
‘ 4 ; &“ Ad “ " “s ee G oc 6 6 
' = ce “ te Rivet = pe ~~ 3 “5 « ees Pa ton and Big Sandy Company cansecure their iron, 
. 28 Casco, ; Atlantic & St. Se 95 14 200 * “ & “oo for the whole route, on more favorable terms, at 
29 Forest City, 2 a Oe tees cove 3 1 2 “ * Ble 4 ih home, thamaaforeign market. ; 
r 30 Danville, “ « «i SP 9 23 13 20 « t. 5 ai 73 ti tt - 
7 81 Consuelo, John M. Wood.. id cD 13 ee % re ‘patee te, Alqhama and Tennessee Railroad — 
n 82 Falmouth, Atlantic & St. Lawrence... ... 25 14 22. “ rat) a ye as The Uniontown Independent has the following 
i 83 Lady Elgin, Ontario, Simcoe & Lake Hu- information in regard to this road. 
~ 6 “c te «et ce 86 . 
t 1, TODs e+e voce eee ve te teee es 24 14 20 ¥ 4 5g se - eins We learn that the grading of the road from 
q 84 Queen, St. Lawrence & Atlantic SAee ved 26 16 22 . 54 om panes Selma to Uniontown is all under contract, and will 
35 Massawipi, a ae ica ce eee ae 27 (162 44 ; be completed at an early day. The first ten miles, 
5 36 Dan. Webster, Atlantic & St. Lawrence....... 25 1 20 “ ek a: Ge ete commencing at Selma, was taken last Fall by Col. 
8 87 NuevaGrenada, Panama Railroad............. 23 13 a 4s ie Goldsby, and is. now ready for the cross ties and 
5 88 Panama, = = hickeat en Hes = ~ = ae 2 se an. -o iron, 
0 89 Bogota, va MED RMS Oo Pee . § ee ee ee ee ee W ‘ ad 
1 40 Cumberland, Atlantic & St. Lawrence... ... 278 BR ee es Oe b tabice aivuae tee (eee 
3 41 Norway, ri e aire. ees “4 16 = PIPER BRS 8 Sc not; a portion of the materials cannot well be 
- 42 Nulhegan, 6 per TP 25 se = Vee 5% ae inage gotten to the spot until the track is laid that far. 
7 48°Paris, ee « wer eS a n I 22 “s da 6 ‘i ag ga We have no doubt, Mr, Troost, the Chief A 
44 Gloucester, . . ne eese 2 1 2 OA (t  lwhe has this part of the work in charge, will have 
. & pias emer "3 o EE Ea ht ES ae, ol ni | pe oe ea ee it ready in time for the next crop. 
manana? 2 cM aR, 2 ading of sections 11, 12, and 
6 47 Westbrook, York & Cumberland.... ...... 20 13 ys 42 - «4 81-2 %. eS ae this side’ of tanehe thas © 
6 48 Vermont, Atlantic & St. Lawrence EN 27 16 ao * % et “6 6 ander the charge of Messrs. Waddill & Co. They 
: 49 «« “ a tak = 14 22 i 5 6 2 FA z a have a large force at work, and will complete it 
3 50 Oxford, ‘ MS ni eae 2 1 22 a ee early in February next. Mr. L. W. Mc. Millan has 
2 51 Bourbon, Covington & Lexington. ... “F 23 15 20 . re ele the next two miles, and is now at-work witha 
2 52 i 46 SEE SM 20 15 20 ei a es a : force sufficient to complete it whenever it is need- 
: treet “ ROI ac a tte = or = Pe oe ed. The next eight miles has been let to Col. 
5 ar pA SE ee SO ee Eee eae as : : seh ¢ 
1 55 Lexington & Danville... ..... 2% 16 20 ¢ “Bee & a See hh 4 aniniioch cocina 
1 56 Atlantic & St. Lawrence.... ... 23 15 y » ead veh Ey mee ready in due time. Mr. P. H. Pitts, also has a 
1 57 St. Lawrence & Atlantic... .... os ie aera large portion of it graded, which will be ready at 
th 58 > EE et et ett 23 14 = 23 . Zs age cy a any time the Directors require it. The next con- 
of 59 és palletes Be A gn vt lt 2a ss a 6 Ss dt am tract is under the supervision of Col. Davidson— 
60 ‘a RS Ces ae Saag 24 14 eu a oi a Re ee this includes the five miles next to Union town— 
5 = + etyges SOR Oy See 4 = ¥ ve cs a “ee the greater part of which is enone oe has a 
' rs a i Oh iF eS NE aN Ses aRORN <5 SERB BS SMS = hap > : ‘a large force actively employed, and, with his ener- 
ny 63 John M. Wood ee 24 14 22 53 ‘ 4 8 1-2 gy, we may look for an early completion of his 
St Maine. Lebanon Valley Rallroad, contract, F 
of Kenebec and Portinad Railroad.—The Directors; We learn from the Philadelphia News that two WB chee foe Rew ms per rn Me nen 
er of the Kenn-bec and Portland Railroad have enter- |millions of dollars have been raised towards the}__they having subneribed ten thousand dollars, 
' ed] nto a contract with the Somerset and Kennebec |constraction of this work, one million by subscrip }payable in Lumber. These Mills are Ineated in 
P railruad company for a lease by which that road, |tions to stock, and one million by loan. The eS eee — Ps — above Selma, 
of when completed and ready for using, shall be run | naking of the road is now a fixed fact. A corps > rash on has vaicaade fn the Ga: po ; 
na andj erated by the Portland and Kennebec corpo-|of Engineers, under the direction of Richard B.}~ ygessrs. Moore & Brown, William A. Jones, and - 
et ration for twenty years, the latter having ali the Osborne, Esq., are now suryeying the route, pre-|Mr. McKellar, have each contracts for crossties, , 
" receipts, keeping the road in repair and payirg to |paratory to letting out contracts, and, as we last ra yp tear side of the river, and have a large number — 
to the Somerset and Kennebee corporation six per|week stated, the eastern divison (between Read- ‘wht t few tions 
alf cent. annually on the cost of the road, provided jing and Lebanon) is expected to be put under wt... =e of # he <dob arab —— Price, > Sel 
such cost shall not exceed $700,600, and, at the |vontract before the figt of January next. The ergetic President, ‘ ad, we 
a end of t.venty years, one half of what the net earn- {contractors wiil be required: to commence opera ct gn has purchased iron for 
~ ings (4 that road shall bese» found to have smear ‘gee forthwith, so that in. re na two years - from|or on oon 
the six per cent. annua pient) repairs orohittte able “ormale. a ® 
Sst suet) ih 0s be-ocanetetll teat spade we shel a defiulte i: 
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as cat 
Comite, from the Sidedh ciberted-a0t ay 
7 1 A “3 ee 9100. 
American lall gaa — oe 
road Journal. NAME OF COMPANY. ‘8 3 2 Ee "3 ef sf 
ee te ra = we cs | = 4 ° ais 
oy Pacific Railroad S Fy } g 2 250 <4 o - 
ig: fag who obtained from the Legis- | 4tlanti A) 5 os z4 Ele 
is State, at the lasts gis- | Atlantic and St. Lawrence. .. Mai | Saw 
corporation ession, acts of i Androse . «» Maine.}150). 1,5: uae 
for the purpose of buildin; eit tap ca yah veer gaan (150) 1,538,100) 2,978,700) 5,150 
yes Pacific, organized on the areas araliroad |\Port Bees and Porton cath ape ee wety 1,016,500 eee 168] 10°56! Byte cag 
oie of the, follo instant by th %, and Portsmouth... “ 1 252,621 2948 1A. 561; _ 80,053 
in e} York and C uth .. 51 - (,£0. |. 2,614,067 ,053/none| 86 
viz: Levi 8. Ch wing gentlemen as directors, |B umberland, . «“ 855,500, 123,884 514,067| 168,114} 100,562 4 
atfield, Sandf ctors, | Boston, Concord and Montreal 20) | 285 747| 341, 1'459°384| 208'600|....-.- 6 : 
ville Clark, Cal ndford E. Church, Or-|Coneord Montreal. N.H.| 9 (| 841,100) - 718,60 oael 11 one 6 | 988 
k, Caleb 8. Wood p. | COMCOTD 26. ee. +0 .H.| 98] 1,649,278 622, {605| 23,946] 11,25 
Cyrus Moore, M hull, of New Y (Ne at i Eta atk | 86 14 re ,200) 2,540,217) 1 ’ ,256/none) 
aine: Geo! Ghent “ 85 000) none "485 50,538} 79,659)n 85 
T. Builer Ki rge Ashmun, Mass.; ile oe cas Wee Bs. 2,078,6 one. | 1,485,000). 805,8 eee 
Francis M. Dit Ga.; Alfred Gilmore, = come ney ee Peoe tng cae 8,016 fat - TO Sener 287768) 55,266 5 "8 
ee ee Rhode Island; Robert. J. melon $00 gia ne ae Te, Ss ae Race: pete ti 828,782) 163,075) 6 74 
We Pais nuthe eek foe Seneca rane Semone <> eel 600,000, none “eer aial isabel B18 §* 1109 
eae ac. aia ae Mich-; |Gonnecticut and Passumpsic. it Sain Rae coe ne eee i109 
Tow a n, California; Anson Jones Levi Rutlend ........... aii Vt. 61] 1,097,600, 550.000 eae a ay pao a 
pi 3 . RB. D. Ward, Texas; James H 8, Levi Mocha Central. ..: ........ e 120) 2 ‘486,000, 2,429,10 1,745,516)... ast} Sac incue| al 
.; Isaac E. Holmes, South Caroli . Lucas, | Vermont and Canada wae 8,500,000) 3,500, 0| 6:577,467| 495,397| 266,539) inone| 37 
T. Green, North Carolina; P arolings Nathanicl hace Vermont..... sso»... 7 47) 1 500 000) oa 000)12,000,000)... . ae | 26 
Maryland; H. B. Spel a; Philip T. Thomas amon Valley ........- ae ey 392,000! 700,000 1,500,000|Leasedto|the Vt. Clent, Laat 
Ohio, G. W spelman, Samuel, Wagg ss etans and Lowell fiche | re outa eel ed abt Recently jopened. Dent. |100 
- . Underhill, Ark.; E. T.B gg Boston and Maine........ ... Mass.| 28] 1 ‘sa on0 6-0 an bhosbtiniek Gs satn's Vi y opened. none] ---- 
orsey. - Brides, New | Boston and Providence... .. «| ga} 4.076.974 150,00 1,995,249| 888,108) 130,881 jnone; «>. 
B nce. rT p 74 150,000 108) 130 881) 
It will require v oston and Worcester... ... 53! 3,160.8 , 4,092,927 659: 74 944 
ery different t Ca ester...» Pr t 390) 390.000 ? 9,001 838, 215) 9 
build the Pacific road. T imber from thisto lant. Cod branch 69] 4,500,000 425, 8,546,214| 469,656) 227 é We 
pileieadh idea Bai There is not what may be » at Rees > Seige gaa ae 98| 421 295) iene ere 758.819 331. aod ~ nor 
ame, i , * CA SBR ah ge al 9 , 6 ‘ 
person calculated to Apogee list; nor a | Fall River Sin cabs nae otic “ a ag Rivet 198,600 1,801'946 eae 30, 056) 2 A os 
class of mén who 3 ne confidence of Fitchburg Reo cove Ceeerecese “ 42 1.05 ) | F 8 120 391 r) 72, | 6 
that ab the confidence of| vr Bedford and Taunt ; ,050,000) eee 4 488,7938\- 2 | 
are on the other hand ~~ Rpts road. There “yn Fey ont and ‘Taunton. a S 3,540,000) 113. 808 py 229,445 oy 89 v4| 81 
cians and speculators ‘kling-of politi- | ounty .. & 500,000) none ,628,078| 574,674] 282,787| 6 | 
to throw d 1d Colon 26 ne. 520,475 , 2,787; 6 | 93% 
real intentions of ef w doubt over the | T \ eee « 547,015, 819,7 475} 164,230) 43,950) 7}; ‘| . 
the arti e aunton Branch oeeece 45 1 96 , 43 1 245 927 6 ’ 117 
belief, that the parties, and Iead to the | Vermont and Massachusetts. ee : 4.070| 282,300] 2.293, 7,261; 28 "415 
| y have a easy e | Vermont and Ma : 12] 250,000 800) 2,298,534) 822 none) 00 
the one set forth, At Ssh ey 5 gp from teary and ope etts.. “| Ti} 2,140 536 1 001,600 4m 186 137°408 101,510nens nO 
must alf of the dir "aa aaa eam “| 46) 1 at 3,38 ' 24,399 8 |---- 
7 any vg Geathetassoturedbe ane Stonington... rola: 2 pages ng | Oe 8 ne oe 5.810520 Tsa1o45| 16208) 08 pin 594 
& - cemeny nearer aie aera 819.52 ’ Z 
talists. Such pelea ah cae, of capi- > ete ceading and Worcester... a 40 1,457,500 467,700 es merry Mon i194 63g on, 
4 - espera salar: Com) a lea 7 y 
say So at once. Under the ct, it- may be well to | Hartford and "New H. ws. Conn.| 45] .. 7,500, 800,000) 1,781,498 re rien 110,802). -v++| 61 
palizavill simuly. inake th present lead, the. com- Housatonic..... .. aven. «| m9 Luke bbe Pg ree ate ) 89 514) 6 ite 
will ieamanell emselves ridiculous, and Hartford, Prov. and Fishkill. . “ 1110) 2... . 00,000) 8,150,000} 639,529 "394 265 PROMO bos » » 
re a ie powerless before the acentad cal i. London, Wil. an i “| 60 o newt [eee sees 2,500,000 329,041 i Heyes 910 |118%4 
waa es company Gun succeed: i thi ’ Nas York and New Haven r ‘i 66 “658, asi “* ‘boo .-. {in progres 69.629). ’ none)-.+-- 
the efficient aid : s work | Naugatuck . “T 61 (000) 1,511,111 Or Re: uone} « + - « 
m 5 and support of b ee ie ok oe tee, “ 3,000 (000) 1,641,000 4 114,410).... 
ore this company parade oth. The |New London and New H we 62] 926 000 "440. 4,978,487| 806,713} 428,173) “at 
Pag Fite ne : themselves befure the i and’ Wotorater. aven... | 65I- 750 ‘500 pir oe ee a , 28,178 7 | 99 
Th au they be Jaid ; uffalo and N’ i se seee 54 2,12 , 1 880,610|Recently phaibens ah, eeeeleece 
ae do not even cate Pen eta shelf, | Buffalo, echee th ~ City... N. ¥.| 91 cy 110) 701,600 2'596,488 pony’ opened. jnone| 46 
of ‘the’army that i8 to follow to le-vanguard | Buffalo’ and State Li N. York, "182 (000) 1,550,000) 2,550,500|Recer 61) 116,965) 4)¢) 542 
The latter does not want thei fight the batile, | Canandaigua and Niagara F.. « | 69] | 879,636) 872,00 In progres or opened. nome) #> 
follow. their lead, and will r services, Will. not Canandaigua and Elmira. ve fT BO. 72,000) 1,921,270 Recently |openec 1, -- |aoee| 
whether they are found nul be. indifferent, even + ha and Susquehanna... | AE), 425 si) i In progres}... .. 4 aussie ens 130 
Paaeeheutr ¥ = - the ranks; so that.the Haden ~ York and Erie)... “ Ps i 687, 000, 4 crt ' » El 76,760|  39,360!none| 68 
J make themscel ; iver.... see 5 612 995 5 ot ’ 6 74 241 ¢ e 
as possible over the subj Secor | 2s ate eae elgg o 24,008 68 31,801,80613,537, 23,496) none! «+ « 
col, Per” tay” wit - ei Bs sola aba Long Island... .... .-...... « |130 a0) aA 7,046,805)10,527,654 1'08°650 1,601,623) 7 | 745 
mee have precious little RH ny York Central .... ..... «| 96] 1,875, 48 977,468 6,102,935 81 445 prvi none! G54 
eis ik ohovaibunions Hameeunbaes (Northern)... ‘*  1504}22,858,600 tit maulae ora aan 205/068| | 44°070n0 a4 
company has b is was written we learn that the Bey and Syracuse......., « Me ' 87 - 969 7960700 nS aphate Seer i tt ‘ut 
' “en organized by the choi uirg and Montreal... 85| 850,000) we 138,834) 480,187) 195,847 none t 
8. Chaticld, a disti ¥ the choice of Levi | Rensseiac néreal.. . i" 201,500} 607,803 187} 195,847)none| 26 
Chatield, a distinguished wep Levi lacr and Saratoga | 28, 4 042| «131: 808} 90,616} 43 “ie 
State, as Presi d politician of thi Rutland and Washi nae 25| 6 1,000} 349,775|R : 609, 4 | 70 
ie in, sak Mr en Un Mo ya tate | Sina sip rgu8 sae aoa ee 
alse Aplibiela: ratrum,) Secreta y and Rutland... . ‘Kye Te |i: 690,800 ‘ :260,000/Recentl Nad ting 
aa Savior that Wm. J. McAlpine, on We |Troy and Boston... ....... oe ‘690 10°00 1/882,045] 178,545 oH g6,0IThvone| 0 
and hag been appotiited Chief Bngin be otal pth comet -. ‘ | 89] 480,936, 700,000 520/577|Recently opened. |---| 33 
Hon, A. C. FI fef Engineer, amden and Amboy 96] 1.011.940 ,000| 1,043,357|/Recent! fw|:-38 
Papas 10 Ae agg, Comptroller of the. City | Morris.and Essex... ....... N. J. | 65] 1,500,000 650,000) 1,698,711 998 1B on ned. |none}.«.. 
they will dod thenssel Sigh, ont aif swsbiak |New. Jersey Gar Eason cesses 4 5} 11022420” 128,006 f'92740e),A88 286) ATBATANO (146 
Tt is also. stated" mate rat the wrong Box. re OBES « "| gal 986106 476000) 3'245°720 ioe} 7025 4. |... 
n peas 9 , “ ; eae 
been sbscibed to the tokot me pr Pe ered epee + Senate. onabey sta 80 280 800} 124 7401 B34\- 
bi pram anti.” swe: Sona PF bine ugh and Laneasir.-- aK anak "Tat nee 76,890 ho Rhee 
aE SE rene we ee sahaicu i "[Philad, Wilmington and Balt, “ g peeaee, | Tieara ecehtly opened. |,... {126 
— hee and Balt; oa ‘000 2.40836 17341, 987 106,820) @ « 
Se pe ee 8,850, 6,813,820 gs 251,987). 7 ie ' 
85 '383,501' 6 | 76k 
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- Gomyte from ms 
ednesday—on 
NAME. 0 4 = ir abation : 
F ot n of $100. 
COMPANY. FI 3 4 3 "7 os — a pa aicataay 
= rs 3 ees" =| FS Se iss provement in to nara 
2 Z z 38 a: #3 3 P (cate nena beef 
wo £3 |S \2 8 y con 
Penns dhe Be a) Fe als seul oF fearing on ou ul 
ey bay Central = 5 g8 Ps og g ¢., itis hardly to be ig or 
Pe ms a and Trenton . sseee Penn. 250 |9 S m - 8 quence is, that had on any terms. wer 
B saan vania Coal n. « 768,155) 5 a é whose most of The 
Washing and 7 aga é a vase ve ,000,000/13,600,000)1 iene _— ciliate a fears sk 
orn. Blo Ate 943,8 : thei ate 
ee «lial les caal a aby abaligisa ,948,827| 617,6 presen ir-w in a 
fe ara antec ca scala rap asaliarg ct nat ites 25}....| { t stri ants ad istress for * 
Apnea a earner: - cite 1'650:000). gana ibaligise govt Son al poner A Bett cs 1 ae aloe secedinmmncste ag 
Manassas a. range ...... ee | PH mehtonil Bae Oi SO as Aes a +++ |05. [somewhat pa cut off, and a nena: Fs 
“yptnitliee ee a. | baka E tend ere 
Lew eure: ot cae ae 3) eres Bb ier 3 348,622 216, 46 omemecran nded, and companies 
Richmond and Danville ides : | 64 "¥69.0001 jie ea a prog d eer reg 162/536 S .. [cient: to moon made sent the res 
e eet | il ali . oe « 
Rich Bred and Potomacsss ae ian [5 ie nae ms, meme 20 ther not fu 
Vireinia Central... Pasa | ’ n 227.598 se Foes eees is eir me 0 curtai ¢ course 
i cs tc a] ° 1,000,000)" "563,00 1 F590 000 page. 72,370| 7 ss Jey ms en Under th rtail their operati for 
egitin. art Denmesee . «.. ses" 2 |1.857.77 503,006] 1.531. ies neal. 38503 y market such e present ons to 
Winchester iy eramee ee ' 107 agra 640,000 roan Moyen 74,113!no +s a our companies must be the res neg ofthe mon 
ilmingt otomac..... « | 60 |8,000, 446,036\In. 467 876} 118,256 oe, Th prepare for i ult, and the s 
Charlott on and Raleigh... . « | 82 ,000,000} 1,500, 6lIn prog | 62,762}. 1256} 7 [200 e present stri or it, the be sraaeR 
G e and Sou gh... N } 180,000 000/T ig. 76 485| 74.905 pei the cas ingency c tter. 
South Carolin Columbia eno pee '878| 1 pe nO a Bien 61 ooietietianens prevas: aaa strikingly with 
Wilmingt WA Cea «1140 11 004 931. 2.965 57 pee SE none} 98 of rail year since; © activi 
Ccobapon'g 7 bape Fee et ’ v4\ B10'03E| 183.89% ailroad se ‘ : and the gre ty whi 
es ia ee rer ct eek in ahd ren 
eee we Bi 800 00h prog. il” ol eee 7 ay n > é ‘ 
Macher al ped ae. Ga. 'i9i rene wens ey hin poe. ott” ool Gah ne wh © 20 per cent... ne See 
M and ‘West gi itice 00 3.100.000 eas <i 6\1,000,717| 609,711 roads ether tl , natural 
Musooee 4 Fo ea ue 7 pa 400,000 306,187 38781 wee 7| 609,711) 7 53g" [have bran thei ‘ valae * usefulness Ps suggests 
bnew cee eee : 1,214 78,182| 94 ooaslacosione en ov sc gf inves our rail- 
Alatiens Iedeleeriehini a eickaLs SA « | 71 1:214.283| 16 214)... 5,508] 508,625 -., |den over estimat iments of ean 
Memells and Tennessee River « | b0 |’ 586887] 1 8,000) 1, 596, 283 984,424 ailees 8 116 ion felt in these wo ed, and whether e pie 
Mobile aa Charleston iver Ala} 4h Raeemnenes 150.000 In prog. 296,584) 163,697 U6 “a. — This ain a year since ot confi- 
Monte ers ite toce OB fereeoase| s+ , pre io5| 1998951” 7 . 9 the resul ary, W rick as we 
acai and West te tee « | 83 776,259 400 -- -lIn ee 129,395 : teste Bee depression’ t of a distrust n to-a certain 1 
East mon “eek ee Point. “ | 88 879,868 - ,000\Tn vise. Seve cba 1,688 a7 7177 |xeferen on’ of prices, ma caused by the ¢ sane 
Neshyille and € pal Ri Miss,| 60 688,611]. ..-. ---- Tn prog. fone oosfonte hee» “* lof co to:ten ester ay be best =ecue 
bse and Ch: woos oo Mian, 00 | anode ren GORE Rey S } 4 eve mgs answered 
ee wd Chatanoga..- ; 34 195 835.000 ane 1,830,960 173.542 6 O75 bs -- [giver teas, certain ae roads: Inthe wis 
Louisville — bc ee | 38 etyin rape In prog oegee se nomen ae 6 07 . . alized, a ro pyodt thelr cas as predicted,—a 
Maysville 4 Frankfort mete Ky 29 e 0,150 900.000 In prog rash ioe i Silt las is A BOE. jected to thi may be said ¥ ® hen this is 
Cleveland on Lexington... - % | 65). 57,218}... Tn prog.” |..+. seve eves LS, eg Hee has been pe eS, WS en eas meee, Sub. 
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think the increase, 
ber, will be at least thirty-three per cent over the 
past year 
‘The following is. aststement of the deposits-and 
i + igen nes iaseooe 
° 


GOLD, 
Double Eagles... ide sone ness +'¢2$860,685 00 
Half Sete eee eee ewe! Cee oe 118,625 00 
Quarter waste veceseee onse, 289,660 00 
Gold Dollars....'- Le tir tersceest; Cae Oe 





sBotal.... tees eae 
a abecese cowsewesesess ibbh: 206.87 


Total Gold .... .... . $5,317,162 87 





eee tease 


SILVER. 
rs tn vs >5th0.05 00 spasce $218,000 00 
Quarter Donates 0. ee cece 776,000 00 
Midis 6s seer bes aces 154,000 00 
Half Dimes... . wink Eeais os 63,000 00 
Total nee tees peer ceee on oM1,210,000 00 
COPPER, 


er $3,500 
GOLD BULLION DEPOSITED. 


From California..... ............ +++ $4,827,000 
From ‘other sources... . Ry RE ,000 

Detah iscsntsea i054 .0, . . $4,452,000 
Silver Bullion deposited .. . 4620, 000 


The total gold deposits at the Mint te the first 
ten months of the last three years, compare as fol- 
lows: 

1851. 1852 1853 
$36,795,526 $50,489,354 $46,146,714 

The total coinage of the first ten months of the 
present year has been as follows : 








WNT) 44.00 bbw Gree cock daae skeh 34s $43 456,466 
MP MTEC: COk Cees Cedp once) cece once 6,007 ,666 
Copper. . . oes 44,315 

2 ee 
Ogdensburgh, Clayton and Rome Rall- 


road, 

The contracts for grading, masonry and _ bridg- 
ing of the Ogdensburgh, Clayton and Rome rail- 
road, were awarded Oct. 31st, for the whole line 
of roai from Rome to Ogdensburg, except two 
sections in Jefferson county. The contracts are 
with strong companies; the whole work is to be 
finished by the Ist of Sept. 1854, and the rails are 
to be laid between Rome and Lowville, and be- 
tween Ogdenshurgh and Philadelphia, making 
a distance of about 90 miles, within a year from 
this day. 


Cle veland, 





Madison and Louisville Rail- 
road. 

We learn that a company has been organized 
at Cleveland for the purpose of building a railroad 
from Bellefontaine, via. Troy, to Eaton, to connect 
with the Madison and Lake Erie road. Individu- 
al stock subscriptions have been made to the 
amount of $500,000, and the people of Cleveland 
and along the line of the proposed road, stand 
ready to increase these subscriptions to the 
amount necessary to put the road through in the 
shortcst possible time. 





~ Sunbury and Eric Raitroad. 
6 difficulties between the County Board of 
Iphia and the above company havo resuit- 
ed in the resignation of the presidency of the lat- 
ter by Orisiopher Fallon: John Tucker, of the 
Reading railroad, takes the post temporarily, 





re Mg 2 ds Oct. 20. 
Our letter of yesterday was devoted chiefly to a 
description of the topographical. features of the 
route occupied by the New. York Central railroad 
and Erie canal, with a_brief review of the rapid 
increase, and of the present amount.of the move- 
ment both of persons and property over it. An ap- 
propriate supplement will be a short notice of the 
city of Buffalo, which is the key to this route, and 


the great point of embarkation of this commerce 


and travel between the eastern and the western 
states. 

In our previous letier we stated that the results 
which the Erie canal has achieved, could not have 
been effected without a remarkable adaptation of 
the roude to its objects. It is not only the best one 
to be found, from one extreme of the union to the 
other, but is absolutely the best that could be 
formed, in having an uniform slope to tide water. 
When we gain the crest of the ridge dividing the 
waters flowing into the St. Lawrence basin, and 
the Atlantic, we are still one hundred feet delow 
Lake Erie, and when we reach Buffalo, which is 
situated . at its outlet, we stand upon the great 
Central plateau occupied by the Upper Lakes. 
These lakes, instead of lying in a deep gorge, or 
valley, as might have been expected from genera 
analogy, are placed upon a summit from which 
the waters flow each way into the sea. 

The dividing ranges between the lakes and the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, on the south and west, 
are in some cases only afew miles from the former, 
and in some instances so low that in seasons of 
high water, boats pass from one to the other. The 
room where I now write, which is elevated about 
fifty feet above lake Erie, is some. thirty or forty 
feet above the highest ridge which separates the 
Illinois river from lake Michigan. It was the ori- 
ginal plan to feed the Illinois canal from this lake, 
for which a cutting of only eight feet was required, 
but as this would have been through solid rock 
for some distance, it was. deemed better economy 
to substitute a lock, and feed the level above the 
lake, from the Chicago river, without any cutting 
whatever. A dam of only a few feet high at this 
place, would turn the mighty torrent which is 
rushing past towards the gulf of St. Lawrence, in- 
to the Gulf of Mexico! These facts show how uni- 
form is the elevation of the great plateau, and how 
slight has been the disturbance, forages, of the up- 
per crust of the Great Valley. As geologists tell 
us that the Niagara river has been forty thousand 
years in cutting the channel it occupies from Lake 
Ontario to the falls, the balance of power on this 
continent must have been much better preserved 
than in Europe, and at vastly less expense. 

The city of Buffalo being upon the same level 
with the great interior basin of the country, and 
being the point where its immense commerce de- 
bouches, if we. may use. the term, toward the sea, 
the value of its position will be at once appreciat- 
ed. The Jakes, of themselves afford an unrivalled 
medium of internalcommerce. Thiscommerce, be- 
fore the opening of the canal had hardly an exist- 
ence, nor was Buffalo anything more than an. in- 
significant village. In'1820 it had a population of 
only 2099. In 1880, five@years after the opening 
of the canal, its population went up to 8,668. In 
1840, it numbered 18,218 and in 1860, 42,216 ine 
habitants, Recently the ares of the city has been 





> take in neighboring Wace, 

hich; eitan Sects parts of the city, though under 
different organizations; and competent judges 
place its population at the present time, as high as 
65,000. We presume that this is not an extrava- 
gant estimate. Its progress at the present time, 
is much more rapid than at any former period of 
its history. It is admirably built, and its principal 
street would do credit to the city of New York, to 
which, in its broad avenues, its spacious and ¢le- 
gant structures, in the activity and bustle in its 
streets and upon its docks, it bears a striking re- 
semblance. 

The growth of its commerce has kept pace with 
its population. The following statement will show 
the ratio of increase of some of the principal arti- 
cles of export sent Eas/, for a period of ‘years :— 


1835. 1840. 1845. 
Flour, bbls............86,283 638,790 717,406 
Wheat, bushels........ 95,071 881,192 1,854,990 
Corn, RTS 14,579 47,885 383,069 
Butter, cheese, lard, 
WO ess eset ches 1,030,632 8,422,687 6,597,007 
Wool; Tbs. .0i% 60... 140,911 107.794 2,957,007 
1850. 1851. 
Flour, bbis.........-.... 984,430 1,106,353 
Wheat, bushels.... .... ...8,304,647 3,668,005 
Corn, bans Sa:> 5 haan 2,608,967 5,789,842 
Butter, cheese, lard, lbs..17,534,981 11,102,282 
WOO NO ss emcets 0 obs ce 8,805,817 7,857 ,907 


Theexports East were through the Eric canal. 
Of the three articles first named, nearly the whole 
were received from the Western states. 

We have not before us the means of presenting 
a comparative statement ofthe arrivals and clear- 
ances by the Lake for a series of years. For 1851 
they were as follows : 


BTID cca pacetoces-vbas ebbe 4,533 

Departures .... 0... cee sees os 4,517 
— 9,050 

WOWMMEG was oes cscs seéa aebe 1,586,189 

MIRE Talk Gi done einig ne ndeh sees % 1,551,946 
— 8,087 530 





We have not before us the means presenting a 
corresponding statement for 1852. Allowing, how- 
ever, the same ratio of increase for the two past, 
as for the preceding years, the number of arrivals 
and departures for 1853 will exceed 10,500, and 
the tonnage 4,000,000 tons. 

For 1851 the commeroe of the ports were as 
follows : 








Imports.... 731,462 tons, valued at. ..$31,889,951 
Exports.... 204,536 “ = 9 44,201,720 
Totals. 935,998 $76,091,671 


The increase in'1851 in the value of the imports” 


and exports over those of 1850 was $9,064,153. 
At the same rate, the commerce of the port for 
the present year will equal $90,000,000, a value 
which is greater than that of any city in the Uni- 
ted States, with the exception of New York and 
New Orleans, and conclusive evidence of the im- 
mense internal commerce of the country. 

The imports of Buffalo are chiefly the products 
of the western states. The exports consist mostly 
of merchandise received by way of the canal, and 
forwarded west. ‘This commeree, vast as it is, is 
increasing with extraordinary rapidity. In addi- 
tion.to the produce of the north-west, the tobacco 
‘ind cotton of the southern, states, are already be- 
ginning to take the route of the Erie canal to mar- 
ket. Upon the enlargement of this work we see 
nO reason why it will not command the t of 
the Midvissppi Valley above the month of the 



















Ohio, and a large amount below the _ 
+ @nlarged canal will have more than double mae 
‘sent capacity, and will be equal to a movement o: 
5,824,000 tons, in either direction, or 11,648,000 
- inthe whole. The tonnage of the ‘boats will be 
jncreased from 75 to 224 tons, and it is estimated 
that 26,000 lockages may be made each way. The 
enlargement will reduce the cost of transportation 
to one half the present charge, a saving in which 
the whole-country will participate. 
The present growth of Buffalo has been chiefly 
due to the Canal. Although the Central line of 
railroad was completed January, 1, 1848, the im- 
position of canal tolls upon all freights carried by 
it, restricted its business of the road almost en- 
tirely to passengers. These impositions have been 
removed from all the roads in the state, and all 
are now active competitors of the canal, for the 
business of which it formerly had an exclusive 
monopoly. These aré so many new, and in many 
particulars, much more potent agents in their influ- 
ence in promoting the prosperity of a city than 
even such a work as the Erie Canal, and the influ- 
ence in the present case will be seen in the much 
more rapid growth of Buffalo, than at any period 
in her previous history. 

With the completion of the Buffalo and Brant- 
ford, the Buffalo, Corning and New York railroad, 
and the road now in progress to the Pennsylvania 
Coal Fields, Buffalo, will have all the railway 
accommodations needed by her people, or that 
can contribute materially to the progress and wel- 
fare of the city. They will radiate in every direc- 
tion, and bring her into connection with every im- 
portant locality in the state and in the whole coun- 
try. These roads will be the following : 

Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 

Buffalo and Lockport. 

New York Central. 

Buffalo, Corning and New York. 

Buffalo and New York City. 

Buffa'o and Alleghany, (coal road.) 

Buffalo and State Line. 

Buffalo and Brantford, (in Canada.) 

These roa ls not only give a choice of routes to 
New York, but to the western states. They will 
give to the city ail the trade to which it_ is enti- 
tled, and will at the same time render it a conve- 
nient point in the great line of travel between the 
east and west. 

The most important road entering Buffalo from 
the east is the Central. Of those completed, the 
next in rank is the State Line road. The t-vo 
roads in progress, the Buffalo and Brantford, and 
the Buffalo and Alleghany, may be regarded as 
indispensable to the highest prosperity of the city. 
Theformer will give to it the trade of the Penin- 
sula of Canada, one of the richest and most pro- 
ductive portions of this continent, a trade which 
bids fair, eventually, to equal in importance what 
this city now receives from the State of New York. 
Roads running west from Buffalo are much better 
adapted to increase its trade than those running 

‘ east, owing to the tendency of the trade of the in- 
terior toward the city of New York. 

The Buffalo and Alleghany road is indispensable 
as a means of ensuring a constant and steady sup- 

ply of coal, At the present time the city is supplied 
2 from Erie, The coal reaches the lake through the 








seks in the fal 
with thegeemat cireuitous mode of transportation 
adds largely to the cost of this indispensable arti- 
cle. The Alleghany road will run direct to the 
coal fields, which it will reach in a distance of 
less than one hundred miles. The bituminous 
coal of Northern Pennsylvania is well known to be 

of the best quality ; and as itis found in the great- 

est abundance above water level, it is believed it 

can be delivered in Buflalo, over the proposed roacs 
at.a cost, to the consumers, not exceeding $2 50 

per ton. At this price, the people of Buffalo ex- 

pect to render their city the seat of manufacturing 
establishments, which shall in time fully equal its 

commercial interests. We know of no places more 

favorably situated to become manufacturing 
towns than the leading Lake cities. They can be 
abundantly supplied with coal at cheap rates. In 
no part of the world can all the prime articles 
of food be supplied at a cheaper rate, or in greater 
abundance. The climate is admirably ‘adapted 
toa high developement of mental and physical 
activity. The Lake constitutes an unrivalled me- 
dium for the distribution of fabrics to the consu- 
mer. TheSault Ste. Marie canal will farnish abun- 
dant supplies of fine copper, and the best iron ores 
in the world, which can very easily be brought 
into contact with coal found on the southern 
shore of Lake Erie. Upon the shores of the great 
lakes exist ai/ the clements nece ssary to the for- 
mation of immense manufacturing communities, 
and will in time be surrounded by a vast popula- 
tion as consumers for the former. As sites for ma- 
nufacturiug, none of the Lake cities present supe- 
rior advantages to Bufialo, while its greater wealth, 
and the more dense population by which it is 
surrounded, will enable it to take the lead in 
these new branches of industry. 

An abundant supply of coal at Buffalo at cheap 
rates is a matter of great importance to the com- 
mercial marine of the lakes, and will render Buf- 
falo still more than at the present time, the con- 
venient point for the debarking of western produce 
designed for eastern markets. As the proportion 
of down to up freights, is as 4 to 1, miost of the 
lake craft now return light to the upper ‘ports. 
The construction of the Alleghany road would al- 
ways give them a back freight, a full load in both 
directions. This fact, with the enlarged canal 
must forever establish Buffalo as the great entrepot 
of the commerce between the eastern and western 
States. 





Gnicage I Locomotive Works. 

We learn from the Chicago Press that a meeting 
was held recently at which $65,000 was subscrib- 
ed, and steps taken to perfect the organization of 
this company. It is intended to start with $150,- 
000 capital. 

Among the stockholders are Thos. Dyer, Col. E. 
D. Taylor, Wm. H. Brown, E. H. Haddock, Geo, 
Steele, B. W. Raymond, I. H. Burch, E. W. Wil- 
lard, A. G. Throop, and W, H. Scoville. 





Northern Indiana Railroad Company. 
At the annual election of Directors of this com- 
pany, held at La Porte on the 25th ult., the follow- 
ing persons were elected Directors: —_- 

John B. Jervis, George Bliss, | John Rise Ard 
Edwin C. Litchfield, Charles Butler, 





: canal, This work being closed by foe 


--@ Considerable portion of the year, involves the}, 
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gauge to an established standard. The 









of she relative superiority of the gauges alrea 
laid down is not, however, closed from diseu 
The common gauge of 4 feet, 8} inches, bei 
largely adopted and being stili the standard. of 
nearly all of the older roads, it is to, be supposed 
that good reasons should exist for any change, 
reasons which must be based upon the mechanical 
and practical superiority of the standard 

for adoption, and in no case for the purposes of 
bstruction or competition. 

The advantages of continuous connections are 
sufficiently knewn so as not to require elaboration 
in this place. Since it has been determined .to 
bridge the Mississippi at Rock Island, there is preb- 
ably no road in America that would not be-bepe- 
titted by a conformation to a standard gauge. It 
is not urged that the great advantage of uniformi- 
ty of gauge consists in the facilities for doing a 
through business without breaking bulk; for the 
local trade, which is independent of local divisions 
of a railroad system, is embarrasséd.as muéh “in 
passing a break of gauge-a#if’ the source and dés- 
tination were hundreds of miles apart; while the 
relative disadvantage is increased in inveérsé pro- 
portion to the distance for which the movement is 
made. 

The objections against exchanging cars with 
distant roads donot have the same force in doing 
a business with adjoining roads, as in the latter 
case the empty cars can be at once returned to 
the owners without passing through third hands. 
If the best gange be adopted, which would'seeure 
uniformity, it would not then be imperativé that 
exchanges of equipment should be made if it was 
found that countervailing disadvantages existed 
in such & practice. 

The changes made from the common or original 
gauge have always consisted in an increase of its 
width. The dest gauge, without reference to any 
of those already in existancé, cannot be determin- 
ed except bya long course of experiment, but 
among those before us, experience, we believe, 
has indicated the most economical. 

The arrangement of machinery of the locomo- 
tive has always been a favorite point for the advo- 
cates ofa change of gauge, as it was prémised that 
the prevalent gauge was not sufficient for ‘devel- 
oping the capacity of thé engine. Tho‘ expéti- 
ence of the present day has, however, adapted the 
engine to the narrowest gauge, and witha capaci- 
ty not contemplated by any railroad men atthe ~ 
time this objection'was originally urged. Thishas 
been attended with the greatcst saperiority of*ton- 
struction and perfection of action over the engines 
of former tithes ; indeed, so perfect is the adapta- 
tion of the ongine that it is questionable if'an extcn- 
sive change of gauge does not impair the’ Value of 
its proportions and arrangéments. - We" Believe it 
does, and shall give our reasons in due course, 
“Thowing the question of eae * 
own merits, independent at least ‘of the To 

tive, (making that a separate ¢ 
have the illustrations for our nt in t 
jttemes “of the common and te “Now Ts 
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er oF it apap soap org tends 
to move in the direction in which the power is ap- 
plied. The position of the wheels, or in common 
phrase the “ ¢racking of the wheels” determines the 

~ direction in which the load ‘tends tomove. This 
direction may not be essentially the same as that 
in which the power is applied, in which case the 
flanges of the wheels are forced against the rails 
and produce much friction, or “ binding.” With 
the track frame, in almost universal use in Amer- 
ica, the center pin becomes a fuleram upon which 
the wheels turn and adjust themselves to the 
track and to the direction of the draught. The 
distatice of the wheels from this fulcrum is the 
amount of leverage which a resistance on one rail 
has to change the position or “tracking” of the 
wheels, and to give the car a tendency to move in 
a direction out of the line of traction. The truck, 
moreover, cannet turn beneath the car except by 
siipping the wheels on one or the other side, and 
the wider ihe truck the greater is the amount of 
sip and friction in obtaining the same angular 

_ change of position. 

These considerations affect the subject of the 
relative resistances of the gauges and will be more 
fully considered hereafter, 

An important, and with some a primary ques- 
tion in this discussion is the relative capacity of 
the gauges. The same load can be carried upon 
any gauge by varying the relation of the length, 
width, and depth of the train. To reduce the 
length of a train of given weight the width must 
be increased; the friction, dependent upon the 
weight, is not lessened, the resivtances from con- 
cussions, etc., will be diminished by diminishing 
the number of wheels, but increased by increasing 
the distance between the rails for the reasons al- 
ready given. The atmospheric resistanec, upon 
any assumption, cannot be diminished, as while 
the weight and bulk are unchanged the frontage is 
increased. 

There is one important consideration in any at- 
tempt to increase the capacity of atrain by adding 
to its width and to that of the track on which it js 
carricd. The influence of heavy loads on ordina- 
ry rails has been found to be a practical limit to 
the inerease of weight. Now, to concentrate the 
balk of a train. by increasing its width, involves 
concentration of weight. As the train is widened 
no more wheels are added and the weight is con- 
centrated, involving increased wear and deflection 
of rails, and of the road bed, 

. It will not, however, require any especial dem- 
quiizetion to show that the circumstances of rail- 
roai carriage have not.yet made the capacity of 
the read an obyious’ and necessary consideration, 
and we may assume that.so far as moving freight 
or extremely heavy. passenger trains is concerned 
the. capacity of the /ocomotive is the capacity of 
the read. By the capacity.of the locomotive we 
do not mean its size but its-wed,a distinction 
which, while it may not appear to be founded ona 
difference is, nevertheless, authorized by abundant 
ovleenst thas sagines of tp bbasasad ae Sirr- 





Frophegy 


serves more nearly the equal distribution of weight 
on all of the wheéls. 

2. The center of gravity is relatively-lowered, 
whereby the cars run steadier and are less likely 
to leave the rails. 

8. With an equal relatiye height of center of 
gravity the wheels may be enlarged, whereby the 
axle friction is reduced. 

4. Having the same steadiness the cars may be 
increased in width, giving better stowage of freight 
and more comfortable accommodations for passen- 
gers. 

These are the sum of the advantages claimed for 
the cars far the broad gauge. They consist simply 
in less friction and superior accommodations, or, 
with the same friction and equal accommodations, 
more safety and steadiness, and more equal bear- 
ing on the rails. In cither case some of these ad- 
vantages are had at the sacrifice of some others. 

Opposed to these assumed advantages, or as 
rendering them incapable of attainment, are 

1. Increased resistance of a load supported on 
wheels at a wide distance apart, and due to the 
greater leverage of the wheels and axles to change 
their position under the car, and to acquire a ten- 
dency to run out of the line of traction. This re- 
sistance is encountered at every inequality in the 
resistances on both rails, either from obstructions 
on the rail, from unequal loading of the car, or 
from curves. The resistance is increasee also by 
the greater intermediate distance at which the 
car is supported on the trucks, whereby the move- 
ments of the truck produce greater friction against 
the car, as the surfaces must move further to pro- 
duce the same angular movement of the truck. 
Increasing the length of axles and distance be- 
tween wheels tends to produce the increased re- 
sistance of drawing a load sideways instead of 
endways. In this respect a railroad with a single 
rail, if it could afford the necessary capacity and 
steadiness to the cars, would be mechanically su- 
perior to any system of double or threble rails, ex- 
cept that it would involve concentration of weight 
of which we shall speak hereafter. The friction 
of the journals is also increased in proportion as 
they are separated for the same reason already 
given that any force which operates to retard 
either wheel has a greater leverage, and there- 
fore increases the side thrust against the bear- 
ing. 

The resistances from “concussions” at high 
speeds are known to exééed those of friction and 
of the atmosphere. By concussions are under- 


stood all forces (except those from the atmosphere} 


and gravity) which aro exerted against the motion 
of the car in a longitudinal or transverse direction, 
the axle friction being due to vertical force. Con- 
cussions at joints, dragging of wheels, binding of 
flanges, etc., are all included in the general term 
“concussions,” and it is to their resistance that 
we must charge the extreme consumption of pow- 
er at high velocities, And as these resistances are 
indisputably increased by increasing the leverage} 
of their force, an increasoof width between the 
rails is equivalent.to an ineroase of resistance. 
2. Concentration of weight is the second objec- 

},;Hon. There is great temptation to this evil, in the 
n | use of the.wide.gauge.. In faet, the extra strength 
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involves po Si ‘of weight. The result is 
known to be crushing or deflection of the rails, ei- 
ther of which is attended with a large expense-for 
maintenance of track. Where deflection occurs, 
more power is required, the shocks from the load 
are increased and tend in a greater degree to. des- 
troy the road and the carriage; while the road- 
bed yields at successive points, eventually loosen- 
ing and unsettling its foundations. Our own broad 
gauge roads have the heaviest equipments in the 
world. 

8. The resistances are much greater on curves, 
and cannot be avoided by any limit of the radius of 
curvature. Ihe difference in the lengths of outer 
and inner rails is always proportional, on any curve, 
to the difference of gauge. 

4, By enlarging the wheels the leverage of the 
strain on the axle is increased whenever a curve 
is met. Besides, cast wheels of large diameter are 
more difficult of manufacture and are not as relia- 
ble. Besides also, of the weight of the wheels, (gen- 
erally one fourth of the whole car,) is increased 
by an increase of size, in a greater proportion than 
in the advantages of reducing the friction. 
One wheel (of the plate form, which is the best for 
many strong reasons,) being of twice the diame- 
ter of another, and consequently having twico the 
leverage to overcome friction, has four times the 
weight, 

It is in the increased resistances and in the con- 
centration of weight involved in the broad gauge 
that it is mechanically inferior to the narrow 
gauge. Its advantages are neutralized in these 
circumstances. The lessened friction due to lar- 
ger wheels is more than made up on ordinary 
curves and in the greater weight carried, as the 
car frames and axles are heavier, to possess the 
same strength as on a narrow road, 

* Superior accommodations for passengers involve 
also increased weight, and can be had on any road 
by increasing the proportion of dead weight to 
live weight. The extreme wide cars are not wide 
enough for any more than the usual number of 
passengers in narrow cars, and are yet wider than 
is necessary for the same number. All of their ex- 
tra width and extra weight is mechanically wast- 
ed. The standard width of freight car affords all 
needed room for the stowage of any freight, as for 
instance the Erie road has nearly 2500 cars of the 
same Width as for a narrow gauge. 

The broad gauge engine is the next considera- 
tion in the discussion. The disadvantages of 
draught are such that we find the six fvet track 
using engines of from 28 to 33 tons, for the same 
work as is done on the four feet eight and a half 
inch track with from twenty-one to twenty-four 
tons, a difference of weight alone of 33 per cent! 
The use of the 6 ft. gauge has shown its resistance 
as compared with the common track, as the pro- 
portion between an ergine with 17 inch pistors, 
and one with 15 inches! an increase of surface of 
over 28 per cent. 

This gauge, of six fect even, (the ultimatum of 
the broad gauge is 7 feet,) gives more room than 
is necessary for the arrangement of the machinery 
while its extreme width has induced a preference 
for the inside connected engine, of which we have 
spoke at length in a previous number of the Jour- 
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necessaiy attribute of the wide gauge, the nar- 
‘ ¥ gauge has the advantage of allowing a larger 
' size of driving wheel. The relative center of grav- 
ity is no higher in the outside connection of the 
narrow gauge than the inside connection, with 
same sized whecl on the wide gauge. The height 
of the center of gravity of engine is not perhaps, 
however, an essential point with those who advo- 
cate a broad gauge, as they generally prefer that 
arrangement of engine which involves the highest 
boiler. 

So far we have placed the discussion on its own 
merits, without depending, to any great extent, 
upon jllustrations of our conclusions. But the 
Erie road furnishes these in abundant instances. It 
is to be regretted that the claims made in favor of 
the gauge of this road should have never been re- 
alized. Let us see: 

1, Equal bearing of weight on wheels. Neutral- 
ized from the ordinary weight exceeding the maz- 
imum on the narrow gauge, the Erie having the 
heaviest equipment in the country. 

2. Larger wheels could be used. The Erie use 
838 inches for all cars; other roads use 36 inches 
for passenger cars and 30 for freight. 

3. Greater width of freight cars. Result: have been 
kept of the same width as on other roads. 

4, From above, same load in less length of train. 
Lost from the reason given in No. 8. Would in- 
volve, besides, concentration of weight, 

5. More comfortable passenger cars. Result :— 
the Michigan Central, (narrow gauge) have cars 
affording equal accommodations, safer, and having 
less dead weight. 

6. Betterarrangement of engine. Result: more 
room for “arrangement” than is wanted and the 
adoption of the crank engine with all its obvious 
and demonstrable imperfections, 

7. Could get the same heating surface with 
shorter tubes. Result: the Erie road has the larg- 
est proportion of long tubed engines of any road in 
the country excepting the Baltimore and Ohio, 
which has far heavier grades. 

8. Larger drivers. Result: only two engines on 
the road having drivers above the usual or stand- 
ard size of six feet. Those two not used except 
for gravel and wood trains. 

9. Larger engines working more economically. 
Result: the engines are neosssarily larger (33 per 
cent heavier) to do the same work, and are work- 
ing at a disadvantage as is shown by their con- 
tracted blast pipes. 

Altogether, apart from the intrinsic merits of 
this gauge, it requires more land, wider cuts, em- 
bankments, viaducts and bridges, and ought to be 
laid with a much heavier and more expensive 
rail. Itisa costly gauge, and requires a costly 
equipment. 

As no reasonable claims can be urged for a 
gauge intervening between a four foot eight and a 
half inch and a 6 feet gauge, all such gauges can be 
regarded only as obstructions. They have produced 
one good however at the west, in encouraging the 
manufacture of cars upon the spot, and the manu- 
facture of engines ought to and will soon follow. 

The eapacity even of the narrow gauge is beyond. 
the demands of transportation, either in speed or 
capacity of trains. Its engines can be and have 
been arranged with 20 inch cylinders by 22 inch 
stroke, on the Balt, & Ohio road; Sfeet drivers on 
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the Camden "and ‘Amboy i in ‘America and on_ the 
London and North Western road in England; with 
two thousand two hundred feet of heating surface 
on the London and Northwestern road, and with a 
weight, on the same line, of 37 tons. Such ex- 
tremes as these are perfectly admissable within 
the capacity of the narrow gauge, but are entirely 
beyond the wants of any legitimate transporta- 
tion. 

The present character of rails and construction 
of our roads limits the proper capacity of the lo- 
comotive to its distribution of weight. There are 
good reasons for believing that the locomotive is 
now developed. There is an analogy in all condi- 
tions of progress. There is a measure of means and 
of results, The railway has been wonderfully in- 
creased in capacity since 1830, But must this al- 
ways continue to be the case? Must the child for- 
ever grow ? Does not the developement of a creat- 
ed work attain in time to its greatest useful effi- 
ciency, and has not the railway reached that point 
under the present principles of its construction ?— 
We believe so. 

Let us not forget the principles. Our loads must 
be arranged in the direction in which they are 
drawn ; this is the principle of adjustment giving 
the least resistance; giving the greatest efficiency 
to our motive power. The train is flexibleand ea- 
sily admits of taking any length. Again,power in 
the locomotive brings weight, and this involves 
destruction of our road. When our motive ower 
weighs all the road can bear, it must not be in- 
creased by widening that road aud applying the 
additional power necessary to operate it. Z. C. 





Central Railroad of Georgia. 

William M. Wadley, Esq., the Superintendent of 
this road, has adopted the plan of making a 
monthly abstract of his pay rolls for transmission 
to the officers of other roads, whereby railroad 
companies may be enabled to make general com- 
parisons of the extent and compensation of the 
operating and repair force for any definite amount 
of business. We believe the comparison of such 
statements, with the information such as accom- 
panies the one by Mr. Wadley, would operate as a 
more direct test of the economy of working our 
roads than the publication of any other kind of 
information. Mr. Wadley has furnished us with an 
abstract of this kind, made up from the pay rolls 
of the Georgia Central road, for September, 1853. 

From this we learn that the total number of 
employees of the company is 927, equalling 3,6-10 
per mile for 257 miles of road and branches. Of 
this number there are 20 officers, 44 machinists, 
82 blacksmiths, 29 engine men, 78 firemen, 85 
carpenters, 26 masons, 38 warehouse men, 29 cot- 
ton yard men, 17 watchmen, 20 conductors, 67 
train hands, 361 laborers, 21 station agents at 
way stations and 4 supervisors and 56 overseers on 
road repairs. 

Of the machinists, eighteen receive $1 per day, 
eleven $2 25 per day, master machinists $100, and 
$150 per month respectively, while the remainder 
are employed at prices varying from $1 25 to $2 50 
per day. 

Of blacksmiths, seven receive $2 per day, eight 
receiye $1 1244, while the others have from 75 
cents to $3. daily. 

Of engineers, three receive $60 per month, ten, 


$85, and five, $90 per month. The others receive| There 


from $40 to $75 monthly, 








The larger number of firemen receive $1 per day 
each. 

Of conductors, four receive $40 per month, 
five, $50 and six $60 per month; the others at 
intermediate prices. 

The train hands are paid mostly $1 per day. 

Cotton yard and warehouse men and watchmen 
receive generally $1 per day. 

Of laborers the larger number (slaves) are paid 
$12 60 per month. 

The total amount of pay roll is $21,378 37. 

The following information relative to the char- 
acter and business of the Georgia central road will 
facilitate comparisons of these statements with 
those of other roads. 








Length of road, Savannah to Macon,..191 miles. 
Augusta and Waynesborough branch... 27. “ 
Milledgeville and Eatonton branch. .... 39 . “ 

Total miles of road and branches.... 257 miles. 
A day and night passenger train is 

run daily from Savannah to Macon, 

which, for September, gives as 

ROI, TI 6 005.00 cictne anne «aKdine 19,100.“ 
57 freight trains left Savannah in 

Eee SR eT eee 16,502 “ 
Mileage of Augusta and Waynesboro’ 

branchiiee 2068 8s SH NG 1,674“ 
Mileage of Milledgeville and Eaton- 

tou. Dem ie ba= 65 oti. ind? s ctideds 2,418 . “ 
Lumber.train running for repairs.... 1,966 “ 
Gravel train...... ess s~ du tease ind 594“ 
Five irregular trains left Savannah.. 1,910 “ 


Total mileage for September, 1853. 43,164 miles. 
Earnings for September, 1853. 


Passage and mails, main Stem........ $14,706 04 
Freight CR ans bile 58,060 36 
Passage and mails, A. & W.R.R...... 694 23 
Freight GET SER SA ed 354 29 
P and mails, M. & BE, R.R..... 945. 85 
Freight Pets © 1,220 66 

$76,881 43 
Total amount of pay roll............. $21,378 37 


Amount of do. chargeable 
to new depot at Savan- 
Amount of do. chargeable 
to new cars built over 


$1,770 37 


depreciation of old stock 453 32 
Amount of do. chargeable 

to construction above 

original state of road... 1,067 31 


Total chargeable to capital ........... 3,291 00 
Am’t leeienpigly chargeable to &. 
. $18,087 37 


penses 
Equalling 24 per ‘cent. ‘of ‘total earnings. + 


Alexandria, Loudoun and Hampshire R. RS 
The construction of this road, which is to con-. 
nect the coal fields of Alleghany with tide water at 
Alexandria, cannot but be of the deepest interest. 
to all the citizens in this region. The question 
heretofore has been as to the practicability of con- 
structing a road across the Blue Ridge, east. of the 
Shenandoah, and the mountains of hire 
county. We regard this matter as at least ap- 
proximately settled by the recent report of Charles 
P. Manning, Esq., the Chief Engineer of the com- 





pany, to the Stockholders. 

. Manning has, for some time past, had five 
corps of engineers abe at oe of ten 
persons each, in surveys at 
ferent points the line between Alexandria 
and Paddytown. 


the surveys as far as they have been : 
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* furbished for the purpose. On the arrival of the 
‘boateat- Allyn’s Point, the crate containing the 


#'on Hoard of the New Haven, but they deliv- 
or same to an agent of their own who took 





grades ascending per mile, 
grades ascending eastward 58 8-10 feet. per mile, 
with curves. of 1000 feet radius. On cither of 
these lines a first class railroad can be constructed 
for two tracks, and provided. with one, for a sum 
not exceeding an average of $30,000 per mile, in- 
cluding tunnels. This would make the cost of the 
road frum Alexandria to the Shenandoah river, by 
the Keyes’ Gap route, (a distance of 65 miles,) 
$1,800,000. 

As to the surveys west of the Shenandoah, Mr. 
Manning says they bave verified his expectations 
and confirmed his belief that a route can be ob- 
tained across. the country to Paddytown, without 
exceeding the limits of grade and curvature as- 
sumed for the eastern end, at an average cost of 
$50,000 per mile. The total distance from the 
Shenandoah to Paddytown is approximately esti- 
mated to be from§97 to 103 miles, which excess in 
length over a measured air line is deemed neces- 
sary to the acquirement of the proposed grades. 
Assuming the distance to be 100 miles, the cost of 
the western end of the road would be $5,000,000. 
Thus it appears that the entire cost of the road 
from Alexandria to Paddytown will be near $7,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Manning expects to be able in the month of 
January to make a report of iacts sufficiently 
minute to develop all the metits and decide the 
great question of literal cost of construction. 

Now that it is pretty conclusively demonstrated 
that a practicable route can be obtained for this 
great work, we hope to see it pushed forward with 
vigor. The advantages of its construction are too 
manifest to need any mentivn at our hand.—Cwm- 
erland Miner’s Journal. 





Journal of Railroad Law, 
THE EFFECT, OF SPECIAL AGREEMENTS WITH CAR- 
RIERS. 


The fifvh volume of Sandford’s Reports of the Su- 
perior Court of the State of New York contains the 
notable case of Sloddard and Lovering against the 
Long Island Railroad Company,~a case which 
shows strongly tlie influence exerted in respect to 
commercial questions, by the National over the 
local courts. 

The action was brought against the defendants 
as owners of the steamboat New Haven to recover 
damages for four cases of silk belonging to plain- 
tiffs, which in January 1846 were at New York de- 
livered on board of the said steamer, to be. trans- 
ported to Allyn’s Point, and thence by railroad 
to Beston. The goods had been delivered for such 
transportation to Adams and Co., the common car- 
riers at their office in New York. Shippers and 
consignees pay Adams and Co., freight for the 
whole route... Om this‘occasion, they placed the 


charze of the goods, and packed them in a crate 


goods, from the gross negligence of the hands of 
the boat, fell over-board, and consequently the 
silks sold for $1267 less than they otherwise would 
have done. ' 

The defendants admitted themselves to be own- 
ers of the New Haven, which they had purchased 
from Cornelius Vanderbilt. It was proved that 
there was.a special agreement between Vanderbilt 
when owner Adams and Co., which agreement 
was by mutual consent renewed and adopted by 
deféndants upon their becoming owners of the 
boat, By this agreement, Vanderbilt was bound 





yéen New York and Norwich, 


to transport on the Norwich line of steamers, to 
which the New Haven belonged, wb the reporter having 


ngage 


and two crates of specifi 

agreed tobe alone responsible for any losses or dam- 
age to merchandise, elc., transported as aforesaid, 
and to advertise proper notices accordingly. 

From the evidence produced upon the trial, it 
was quite doubtful whether the hands who occa- 
sioned the Joss were acting of their own accord, or 
whether they acted under the direction of Gould, 
the agent of Adams & Co, 

Judge Sandford charged the jury substantially— 

That if defendants were common carriers of the 
goods in question, they are liable for the loss sus- 
tained, although it happened on an extra trip, and 
whether or not they are such common carriers de- 
pended upon the question whether the goods were 
in their keeping at the time of the loss. 

If Adams & Co. were defendant’s agents, or if 
defendant had authorised plaintiffs to believe them 
to be such agents, the jury would be warranted in 
finding that the goods were in defendant’s keeping 
as common carriers, and that they were liable for 
the damage sustained. 

On the other hand if plaintiffs dealt with Adams 
& Co., as principals, the defendants are not liable 
as common carriers, but Adams & Co., are alone 
responsible. 

But itis contended that defendants are not mere- 
ly liable as common carriers, but also upon the 
distinct ground of having been guilty of gross neg- 
ligence. 

To determine this, the jury will inquire whether 
the hands in running the crate ashore acted of 
their own accord, or whether they acted under the 
direction of Gould, the agent of Adams & Co. If 
Gould assumed to direct the operation, the defend- 
ants are not liable on this ground of negligence. 
But if the crew acted withoutreference to Gould's 
wishes, the defendants are liable, and this is 
so, although the Captain and First Mate had giv- 
en them orders to the contrary. 

The jury found for defendants. A motion was 
made fora new trial and denied, mainly upon the 
following grounds, on which was founded the opin- 
ion of Judge Duer. 

ist. The liability of defendants as common car- 
riers, was restricted by the terms of the special 
agreement between them and Adams & Co.,—and 
this restriction is valid in law, as was held in Harn- 
den, vs: the New Jersey Steam Nav.Co. 6 How- 
ards Reports of the Supreme Court, 344. This 
being a commercial question the authority of the 
National Court is paramount. 

2. But, notwithstanding the agreement between 
defendants and Adams and Co., the defendants re- 
mained liable for the wrongful acts or gross negli- 
gence of themselves or their servants, if any such 
acts there were. The plaintiff's claiming through 
Adams & Co., aud being bound by their agree- 
ment the plaintiff’s rights in this view of the case, 
must be tested by those of Adams & Co,. But the 
jury having found that the goods at the time of 
the loss were in the keeping of a servant of Adams 
& Co., the defendants are exonerated and there is 
no ground for a new trial. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE GENERAL RAILROAD ACT 
OF NEW YORK. 

The following is the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals, which lately, in consequence of a blunder, 
occasioned some little trembling among stockhold- 

coupled the pre- 
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The Buffalo ¢ 
Braynard.—tThe Court held the General 


defendants had not previously made any objec- 
tions before the Commissioners or the Supreme 
Court, although they had ample opportunity so to 
do, the objections were to be considered as re- 
moved, 

RAILROAD EMPLOYEES. 

Antony Keary. vs. C. C. g C. R. R. Ca.— 
This case which occupied the District Court at 
Cleveland Friday and Saturday, was disposed of 
on Saturday evening. The jury returned a ver- 
dict for plaintiff for $6060. Keary was a brakes- 
man on a gravel train and was injured by a collis- 
ion. The accident occurred by reason of the neg- 
ligence of one Loper, who was engineer of the gra- 
vel train. 

We understand that it is the intention of the 
railroad company to have the legal questions in 
the case reviewed by the Supreme Court. In the 
case of Stevens vs. the Little Miami railroad com- 
pany, 20 Ohio Reports, the Supreme Court of Ohio 
decided that where arailroad company placed one 
person in its employ under the direction of anoth- 
er also in its employ, the railroad company was 
liable for an injury to the person of him placed in 
the subordinate situation by the negligence of his 
superior, 

Judge Otis, who delivered the charge to the ju- 
ry in the present case, so directed the jury, who 
brought in a verdict as above stated. The case in 
the 20th of Ohio Reports is directly in. opposition to 
decisions in the States of New York, Massachu- 
setts and also to the decisions of the English 
Courts. Inthe Ohio case Judge Spaulding dis- 
sented from the decision of the majority: And as 
we have stated it is the intention of the Railroad 
company tocarry the question to the Supreme 
Court. 





Norris’ Locomotive Works, 

The Register in a notice of recent improvements 
on Bush Hill, Philadelphia, givs the following ac- 
count of the locomotive works of Messrs. Richard 
Norris & Son. 

Among the manufacturing improvements is that 
of Messrs. Norris & Son, who have recently en- 
larged their establishment, until now they occupy 
a space of upwards of two acres of ground. The 
different departments of this mammoth locomo- 
tive works, are arranged in the best manner and 
contain facilities for the manufacture of locomo- 
tives, far surpassing those of any other establish- 
ment in this country or Europe. The steam ham- 
mer shop is on the south west corner of Schuylkil 
Sixth and Hamilton streets and is 104 feet long, 
and. 80 feet wide. It contains two of Nasmith’s 


“Patent Steam Hammers, 9 Smith’s fires and a 10 ‘~ 


horse power steam engine, which drives the fans 
for the furnace, as well as the Smith's fires. The 
iron yard adjoins this, 104 feet long and 40 feet 
wide. The truck-shop, at the north-east corner 
of these streets, is 68 feet on Schuylkill Sixth 
street, and 100 feet on Hamilton street, and the 
tank-shop adjoining, 30 by 100 feet. This build- 


ing is also supplied with x 10 horse power steam 


engine. 

The boiler shop extends to Fairview street 80 
fect, and is 100 feet Jong on said street. These 
three latter occupy the lower story of one large 
bu ‘while above, the rooms are divided into 


ttern shops. The completing shop on northwest 
cane of Bamilton and Schuylkill Sixth streets, 
is 60°-feet~ by 179, and has stalls for finishing 12 
, Tlie second floor is ocenpied as a finish> 
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sh ~and the, third.as anopper shop; An-open 
prs 0 feet wide, extending the whole length, 
has a railroad, used for moving and loading the 
. Adjoining this is another large building, 


© of the same dimensions, used for purposes similar 


to those the buildings on the opposite side of the 
area are used for. Another building on Hamilton 
street of 200 feet, and on Fairview of 254 feet, ac- 
commodates a large stationary engine of 100 horse 
power, additional smith shops, stables, coal 
yards, &c. 

The priocipal blacksmith shop is at the north- 
east corner of Schuylkill Sixth and Fairview 
streets, 116 feet by 153, and contains 46 smith’s 
fires and 3 trip hammers. 

A passage way, 20 feet wide, leads from this 
apartment into a large yard, which separates the 
blacksmith’s shop from a building three stories 
high, occupied as a fiuishing shop, planing-room 
and wheel shop. This has a front on Schuylkill 
Sixth street of 166 feet, on Morris street of 153 ft., 
and extends southward tothe blacksmith’s shop 


-—the whole occupying a space of 262 feet on 


Schuylkill Sixth street, and 168 feet on Morris 
and Fairview streets, In this building has also 
been placed a stationary engine of 70 horse power, 
driving all the machinery of both blacksmiths, 
and finishing shops, The iron and brass foundries, 
carpenter shops, grindstone, paint and engraving 
at the southwest corner of Schuylkill 
Sixth and Morris streets, are contained in a build- 
ing 70 feet on the former and 103 feet on the latter 
street, which adjoins the counting-house, drawing- 
room and store rooms on Schuylkill Sixth street. 

The whole number of hands employed in the 
works of Messrs. Norris & Son is 725. Since the 
works commenced in 1833, 723 locomotives have 
been constructed, and during this year 110 will be 
built. This firm has forwarded to England 24 
locomotives, and upwards of 200 tor the continent. 
The establishment is one of the most attractive in 
the city, and is daily visited by large numbers of 
citizens and strangers. 





Circular of the Cleveland and Toledo Rail- 
road Company. 

On the first of September last, two railroad 
companies, which before that time existed as in- 
dependent corporations, were consolidated into 
one company, under the name of the Cleveland 
and Toledo Railroad Company. This consolidated 
company took all the property and effects of the 
two corporations, and assumed all their liabilities. 

One of the former companies was known by the 
name of the Toledo, Norwalk and Cleveland Rail- 
road Company, and the othgr by the name of the 
Junction Railroad Company. 

The first of these, (viz. the Toledo, Norwalk 
and Cleveland R. R. Co.,) which is now called 
the Southern division of the Cleveland and Toledo 
Railroad Company, commences at the City of 
Toledo, and passing through Fremont, Norwalk, 
and several other flourishing towns, terminates at 
Grafton, where it connects with the Cleveland, 
Columbus and Cincinnati railroad, about twenty- 
five miles southwest of Cleveland. From thence, 
by the way of Cleveland, there is a continuous 
line of railway to the City of New York. At To- 
ledo it connects with the Michigan Southern Rail- 
road, and thus forms an important link in the 
great line of railway travel from New York to 
Chicago, and the country west of that City to the 
Mississippi river. This road is eighty-seven miles 
long, and is wholly completed, (unless the bridge 
at the City of Toledo, across the Maumee river, 
which is now passed by a steam ferry-boat, ought 
to be regarded as part of the road.) The bridge 
is now under construction, and will probably be 
finished early in the winter. This road through 
its entire length, was opened for travel about 
nine months since. Its present receipts are at 
the rate of about fifty thousand dollars per month, 
with an almost absolute certainty that they will 
be very largely increased as svon as naviga- 
tion of ¢ Erie shall. be for the 
Season. . ‘ ; 


The other (or Junction Railroad, as it was 
on 


called, and is now named the Northern Di 
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Cleveland 
commences at the City of Cleveland, and passing 
through the town of Elyria, Sandusky City, 
Maumee, and several other growing towns, ter- 
minates at Swanton, where it connects with the 
Northern Indiana Railroad. This line of road is 
one hundred and twenty-two miles long. That 
Va of it. (sixty miles) which lies between Cleve- 

d and Sandusky City, has recently been finish- 
ed, and the trains commenced on Monday last to 
run from Cleveland to Sandusky City, where it 
connects with the Mad River and Lake Erie rail- 
road, and through it with Cincianayi—thus mak- 
ing through this line a continuous railroad from. 
Cincinnati to New York. 

The other part of this road between Sandusky 
and Swanton is in a state of such forwardness, 
that the Company’s Engincer, on the 18th of this 
month, reports, that work to the amount of two 
hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars only re- 
mains to be done to complete the remaining 
sixty-two miles ready for the ballasting. This is 
exlusive of the bridge at Toledo, which will re- 
quire an additional expenditure of thirty or thirty- 
ive thousand dollars to finish it. 

This last named road, when completed, will, in 
connection with the Northern Indiana Railroad, 
form a link in a continued railway from New 
York to Chicago, as well as from New York to 
Cincinnati, as already stated. As this road is 
but just opened, and in part only, a statement 
of its business cannot be made, and at present 
rests in opinion only. But any person acquainted 
with the Western country, and its railroad con- 
nectiors, will by a glance at the map perceive 
the power and importance of this road, as a link 
in these great lines of travel. 

The united length of these two roads is two 
hundred and nine miles. The whole estimated 
cost of the construction of both roads (209 miles), 
including the machinery on hand at the date of 
the consolidation, is four millions and a half. 
These four and a half millions are represented in 
the following forms: two millions in the stock 
of the roads, which is paid in full; the remain- 
ing two and a half millions are provided for in 
the bonds of the Company, less than a million 
of which, are convertible into stock. The Com- 
pany has sold of these bonds to the amount of 
$1,600,000. 

Forty per cent. of the receipts of the Company 
are absorbed by the expenses of working their 
roads, leaving for net profits sixty per cent. of 
those receipts. The Company, therefore, in the 
present partially devéloped condition of their 
road, are in the net receipt of thirty thousand 
dollars per month, or at the rate of three hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars per annum; which 
after paying one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars for interest on two and a half millions of 
seven per cent. bonds, will leave one hundred 
and eighty-five thousand dollars of net profits to 
be divided out to two millions of stock, which is 
a fraction over nine per cent. per annum. 

It may, therefore, from this view, be safely af- 
firmed, that when both lines of the Company’s 
roads shall be finished and developed, the stock- 
holders may count upon dividends of ten per 
cent per annum, and leave in addition an ac- 
cumulating surplus at the disposal of the Corpo- 
ration. 

8. F. Vivron, 
President C, & T. Ri R. Co 
E. Lane, 
Former Pres’t Junction R. R. Co. 
New York, October 31, 1853. 


New York Central Ralisoad. 

The Albany Journal says the Central railroad 
company are pressing forwrrd their improvements 
with unceasing vigor.* 'Dhere will soon be a dou- 
ble track the entire distance to Buffalo, By a 
notice elséwhere, it will be seen. that proposals 





»{are toybe-received in a few days for preparing the 
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. \tilati: Dar. 
Eprror or Raitroap Jovrnat— op ae 

Dear Sir: I notice in your paper of October 15th 
a letter from Mr. H. Ruttan refering te the remov= 
al of his Ventillation from a car belonging to the 
Central railroad compauy. The writer calls on 
me to give the reason for so. doing. 

The Ventillation seemed to answer a’very good 
purpose in cool weather, but; after the intense 
heat came on in July there was great complaint 
from passengers, and I ordered the apparatus re- 
moved. In explanation I would sey that to intro- 
duce the apparatus, and make room for the large 
stove the the seats of the car were elevated I 
think eight inches, this brought the heads of the 
passengers above the lower casement of the sash 
and the heat could not be endured. It is proper 
to say further that the ear was one built several 
years ago and was not as high between joints as 
those built the last two or three years, This was 
another reason of the intense heat, the seats were 
also, rather poorly put in, and some of them had 
got loose. 

The foregoing were the principle reasons for re- 
moving the apparatus. 

Yours Respectfully, 
Cartos Dutron, 





Seuth Western Railroad of Indiana, 

At a recent meeting of the directors of this com- 
pany, held at Point Commerce, Joha H. Bradley 
was elected President, Jacob P. Chapman 
Secretary, and Thomas E. Hadley a director. 

The Board accepted the proposition of Messrs. 
Story, Fuller, Caaffer, and others, to build and 
equip the road, and for the erection of iron works . 
and manufacture ofiron upon the line., +« 

It was announced that sufficient means had been 
subscribed to grade and bridge the road, and the: 
location of the work for construction was orderedi 
immediately. 

A contract with the Ohio River and Wabash. 
railroad company, (from Vincennes to Paducah,) 
for a connection of interests in through transpor. 
tation was also ratifie1. 





Evansville, Indianapolis and Cleveland 
Railroad. 

Our types made us say in a recent bumber that. 
the above road had been located permanently. by 
the board at its reeent session, on’ a line. 
from Union to Cleveland, and from Evat 


ee 


down the Valley of White River. We should have 


said that the road had been permanently located 


on astraight line from Union to Indianapolis, and . - 


down the valley of White river, on the east side of 
the river from Indianapolis to Evansville. The 
distance from Indianapolis to Evansville, we learn 
will be 150 miles. The distance from Evansville 
to Louisville by the Ohio river is 213 miles, and 
from Louisville to Indianapolis one hundred and 
twenty miles, the construction of this road will 
therefore make the travelled distance from Evans- 


ville to Indianapolis, one hundred and fifty miles, — 
against three hundred and thirty-three miles by _ 


the present travelled route. The president andi 
vice-president of this rdad were eastlast week, - 
and we learn made the monetary 


- me necessary monesary ar- 
rangements for the time being, for the prosecution 


of the work, 


a 
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NORTHERN CROSS RAIL 
STATE OF ILLINOIS. ' 
APS, profiles atid estimates for the work ne- 
cessary to the complete construction of the 
Norruesn Cross Rai.roap, will be exhibited at 
the office of the company in Quincy, on and after 
the 13th November and proposels for the work are 
requested from contractors. 

Meanwhile, as the preliminary lines have been 
taced on the ground which do not vary materially 
from the probable location, and as the work will 
be let by quantitias with equitable provision for 
changes, it is entirely practicable by visiting the 
ground to obtain all the most important informa- 
tion necessary to regulate the bids, 

The route extends from Quincy on the Missis- 
sippi river, in a direction east and north to the di- 
viding ridge between the Mississippi and Llinois 
rivers, thence about midway between those rivers 
to Galesburg, in Knox county, a distance of about 
100 miles. At Galesburg it connects with other 
roads leading to Chicago. The country through 
which it passes is well settled, healthy and fertile, 
unsurpassed in these latter particulars on this con- 
tinent, and, as it is contemplated to build a road 
of the first class common in the United States, the 
work will be of sufficient magnitude to make the 
execution desirable including at many place good 
work for the winter. 

The line will be divided into sections, and pro- 
posals will be received for the construction of one 
or more up to the whole road, the propositions 
being made for the grading and masonry—bridges, 
ties and sills—and complete construction, (except- 
ing depots,) all in a single contract or separately 
for each item. 

Contracts will not be closed before the 25th No- 


- vember, nor sooner thereafter than to afford suf- 


#, 


ficient time to decide on the most satisfactory 
offer. 

Specifications for the mode of construction, with 
maps and profiles of the preliminary lines, may 
always be seen at the office in Quincy. 

Quiney, Illinois, September 26th, 1853. 

N,. BUSHNELL, President. 
W. H. SIDELL, Chief Engineer. 


Nore. From the point where the line to Gales- 
burg leaves its easterly direction to turn northerly, 
an extension is projected to the lllinois river. This 
will be about 30 miles long, terminating opposite 
Meredosia, where it connects with the main line 
of The Great Western Road, which extends from 
thence east through the capitals of Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, &c. The construction of this part of the line 
was begun as a State work about fifteen years 
ago, and abandoned after a large sum had been 
expended in the graduation. The company will 
be ready to negotiate for its construction as a 
separate work. 


The Hamilton Car Company, 
A prepared to Contract for the Manufacture 





“£% to order Rail Road Cars of every description, 


such as Passenger, Baggage, Freight, Dumping 


.and Hand Cars, .&«, &c. 


Having amplefacilities for Manufacturing at the 
Jowest rates, and being supplied with Eastern 
Mechanies in every department under the Superin- 
tendance of H. P. Lanckton, who has had charge 
of T. W. Wason’s well known establishment at 
Springfield Mass., for the last Six years, we can 
guaran'y ours to be equal in style aad quality to 
any manuf. : : 

Car Manufacturers and Rail Road Companies 
Supplied with Car wheels from the most approved 

tterns at-the lowest prices. Castings of all kinds 
for Cars, Rai) Road Bridges, &c. made to order at 


Kg nae = | Solicited. 
Address, SIZER, en 


Office 696 Fifth Street, Cincinnati, at Rail Road 
Building. 


HFNRY 
vs. States 
the Hudson River for the 
Railroad Company. \ Northern District of NewY ork. 
HIS was a suit brought by the plaintiff for an 


alleged infringement of letters patent granted 
to him as assignee of the inventors, L. H. Tuomp- 
son and A. G. Bacnevper: ‘for an improved Rail- 
road Brake’, by the use on the said road of brakes 
made on plans, alleged to have been invented by 
Neuwemian Hove and also by F. A. SrepHens and 
purchased by the said defendants, from the said 
Hodge & Stephens and also for use of the plan as 
patented to said Tanner. 

The suit was noticed for trial at the October 
term of 1853, and put over the term by the motion 
of Defendant's Counsel by paying the costs of the 
term. 

And thereafter the Defendant’s Counsel made 
overtures for a settlement which resulted in the 
defendant’s acknowledging the validity of plain- 
tiff’s patent; the infringement of the said patent by 
the use of double acting brakes on the plun of the 
said patents, and the Company paying to the 
said plaintiff for the right to use the said invention 
and for the withdrawal of said suit the sum of 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS and costs. 

Having read the above I do certify to the cor- 
rectness of the statements therein contained. 

October 25th, 1853. 

THOMAS M. NORTH, 
Secret’y and Attorney of the 
Hudson River R. R. Co. 


New York, October 26th, 1853. 

This is to certify that I was of Counsel for the 
plaintiff in the above eutitled cause, that ,the suit 
was brought for the recovery of damages from the 
Hudson River Railroad Company for the use on 
their cars of brakes, made on the plans described 
in the patents granted to Charles B. Turner on the 
14th, of Nov. 1848, to Nehemiah Hodge on the 2d, 
of October 1849, and to F. A. Stephens on the 
25th, of November 1851. That in preparing for 
the trial of the above entitled cause I made a 
careful examination of all the facts, given in the 
notice of defence and beeame satisfied that 
Thompson and Bachelder, from whom Tanner de- 
rived title, were the original and first inventors of 
the Double acting Brake covered by the plaintiff’s 
patent and that the Brakes of Turner, of Hodge, 
and of Stephens are infringments of the said Tan- 
ner’s patent. CHS. M. KELLER. 


Notice to Contractors. 


EALED PROPOSALS will be received at the 
Office of the Mississippi Central Railroad Com- 
pany in Holly. Springs, Mississippi until one 
o’clock & P. M, of Tuesday the 15th day of No- 
vember next, for the Clearing, Grubbing, Grading, 
Bridging ahd Furnishing Crossties for about 22 
miles of said road between the Town of Holly 
Springs and the State line of Tennessee. 
Plans and specifications may be seen at Holly 
Springs after the 10th day of November next. 
Proposals will be received at Granada Mississippi 
until one o’clock P. M. of Wednesday the 7th day 





and materials on the line uf road between Water 
Valley and Granada being about 30 miles. Plans 
specifications may be seen at Granada after the 
Ist. day of December next. 

Proposals will also be received at Canton Mis- 
sissippi until one o’clock A. M. of Wednesday the 
14th of December next for the same discription 
of work and materials between Canton and the 
Big Black river, a distance of about, 12 miles. 

Plans and specifications may be seen at Canton 
after December 10th. 

The work will be divided into sections of one 
mile each and propesals will be received for cach 
item seperately or for the whole work on one or 
at xo ree r ¢ 

e right of rejec such proposals asvare not 
satisfactory is bicars § 
HEALY, HOLMAN, SIMS & CO. 





Holly Springs Mississippi. 

October 10th 1853, 4 : - .. 
e am 

% 


of December next for the same description of work | ® 





for Sale. 
Qiu atep in the Village of Seward’s Point in 
Montgomery County 74 miles North of Hilis- 
borough, about 36 South of Springfield the Capital 
of the State, about 18 West of the Idinois Great 
Central Railroad, about 4 or 5 North of the Alton 
& Terre Haute Railroad and about 18 miles West 
of the intersection of the two, containing 80 acres 
of rich prairie land. 
Apply by letter or in person to 
8. 8. ROCKWELL, 
No. 15 South Second str. Williamsburgh. 


India-Ruabber Railroad Car 
Springs, ete. 
HE UNITED STATES CAR SPRING COMPANY, hav- 
ing completed their new Factory, are manufacturing and fur- 


nishing to Railroad Companies, and Car Builders, RUBBER 
SPRINGS of the best quality, 


on the most favorable terms. 
Also, McMullen’s superior 





WHITE HOSE, not only for 

Railroads, but all other purposes, and of any size or thickness 

required. Office No, 25 Cliff street, 
Aug. 10, 1853. 3m 


New York, 
Mr. Wm. Naish, 
OF NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

| SPECTOR of Rails, begs most respectfully to 
acquaint Importers of rails, Engineers and oth- 
ers connected with the railroads of America, that 
he Still continues to execute orders of inspection 
throughout the various districts of South Wales 
and adjacent Iron Works, and confidently refers to 
the satisfaction which his supervision has given 
during the last ten years, to exporters of rails and 
others as below named as a proof of the fidelity, 

carefulness and promptitude of his inspections. 
BARING, BROTHERS, London. 
PALMER, McKELLOP, DENT & Co. Do. 
LEWIS HOPE, Esq, Do. 
Hon. JAMES WADSWORTH, Buffalo, N. Y. 
COLLMAN & GLOLTERFOHT, London. 





JAMES SPENCE, Esq,, Liverpool. 
C. THOMPSON & Co., Do. 
NAYLOR, VICKERS & Co., Do. 


4t 43 





Railroad Iron. 
WO THOUSAND TONS Erie Pattern, 58 Ibs. to the yard, 
already shipped, and expected here soon—for sale by 
38tf JOHN H. HICKS, 90 Beaver st. 


To Railroad Companies. 
COLLINS’ PATENT 
VENTILATORS, 


FOR 
Ventilating all kinds of 
Pusiic anD Private BuiLpinas 
Railroad Cars, Depots, etc. 


HE Subscribers would invite the at- 
tention of the public to the above 

Hii celebrated Patent Ventilator. This Veu- 
‘ tilator is the best one now known of, for 

giving a pure air in rooms, and ejecting all foul air. It has been 
adopted by all the principal Railroad Companies and Car Fac- 
tories, and is extensively used for private dwellings, and for the 
cure = smoky Chimneys cannot be excelled. Manufactured and 


by 
BAKER & WILLIAMS, 
No. 406 Market st., Girard Row, 
Sole Agents for Pennsylvvnia. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Engineer pupronent P.R.R., Altoona, Feb, 8, 1853. 
This is to certify that Messrs. Baker & WiLL1ams, of 406 
Market st., Philadelphia, have furnished a large number of Col- 
lins’ Patent Galvanized Iron Ventilators for the P. R.R. Co., and 
that they have given every satisfaction, acting fully as represent- 
ed. I consider as a necessary append to an Engine 
House, We have them in use thirtcen inches, ent two feet diam- 
ster, acting equally well. So well satisfied am I of their useful- 
that the Engine Houses we are about building will be sup- 
with them at every point where a draft is necessary to free 

building of smoke. STRICKLAND KNBASS, 
Principal Assistant Engineer P. R.R. Co. 


t. PRR. Co,, Pittsburgh, May 12, 1858. 
R fern 9 
Dear Sirs—The 23 Collins’ Patent Ventilators furnished by you 
House at this have been in use several 
months their merits have been 












of Ventilation, and the wé wialteame 
rior character, Yours truly, BARNES, 
“- Assistant PRR, 
Ps a 
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fag” The Mechanical Engineering department of 
this paper will be under the charge of Mr. Zeran 
COLBURN. 
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EntTereD according to Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by 
EDWIN F. JoHNsOoN, in the Clerk’s Office of the Distrret Court 
of Connecticut, 

Railroad to the Pacific--Northern Route, 

ts General Character, Relative Merits, etc. 
By Epwin F. Jonnson, C. E. 
(Continued from Page 726.) 
CLIMATE, SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS. 

The portions of the States of Illinois and Wis- 
cousin through which the proposed route passes 
are perhaps unsurpassed in fertility of soil and 
hea'thfulness of climate by any other region of 
equal extent in the United States. 

The former is now too well known to need any 
especial notice in this place. .As it respects the 
latter, the fact of an increase in its population of 
nearly half a million of souls in the last ten years, 
and the unexampled advance in the value of real 
estate within its limits, is evidence that in all the 
essentials which serve to render it a desirable 
habitation for man, it is not excelled by any other 
of the States of the Union. 

In addition to its capabilities as an agricultural 
region, its south-western portion is rich in the ore 
of lead to a degree unparalleled; more than forty 


-Millions of pounds being now sent to market annu- 


ally ; the business of mining being still in its infun 





cy, only waiting the influx of capital and the fa- \dales, wood-lands and lakes, the latter abounding 


cilities of communication, now in progress, to be 
greatly augmented. 

The northern portion is also equally rich in cop- 
per and iron, and also in timber. These valuable 
resources, ‘combined with its salubrous climate 
and exceedingly advantageous position, being 
bounded by the navigable waters of the Mississip- 
pi on one side, and by those of Lake Michigan on 


3ithe other, and Lake Superior on the north, give 


assurance that Wisconsin is destined soon to occu- 
py a position in the rank of the most populous 
aud influential States of the Union. 

The territory of Minnesota through which the 


lin fish.” 


From the most elevated points “grand views 
are presented.” “There can be no doubt” he 
states, “that in future times this region will be 


,|the summer resort of the wealthy of the land.” 


The valley watered by the Tchansansan or Jones 
river is described as an “ immense prairie, deem- 
ed by travellers, perhaps, the most beautiful with- 
in the territory of the United States.” 

The valley of the St. Peters presents “a level 
country interrupted by moderate undulations of 
the surface and beautified by intervening prairie, 





proposed route passes from its eastern to its west- 
ern limits, and in which is located the branch to 
Lake Superior, although situated to the north and 
west of Wisconsin, with its surface more elevated 
above the level of the sea, possesses for the most 
part a fertile soil, capable of yielding largely un- 








tracts of wood-land, and lakes.” The river “ has 
gently sloping borders divided into natural terra- 
ces, covered by a luxuriant grassy sward.” 

The valley of the Mississippi from the Falls of 
St. Anthony is “ wide, with river banks of mode- 
rate elevation, forming a retreating succession of 
terraces, delightful to the view,” ornamented with 


der proper culture, and has also a very healthful) a variety of timber. 


climate. 


It has, moreover, a bountiful supply of 


Farther up about the Hauteurs des lerres “ the 


timber in its eastern and north-eastern portions, 'forests are more varied and the surface is variega- 
and is doubtless rich in copper, and is in all cleat with a great number of lakes.” 


spects well adapted for the purposes of a residence} 


The valley of Red river has already been de- 


for man, and has from the great similarity of its'scribed, and its beauty and fertility noticed. The 


climate and character of its productions justly re 


ceived the appellation of the New England of : 


the West. 
The mean elevation of its surface above the 
level of the sea is about 1200 or 1300 feet; the 


highest ground withiu its limits being that of the 


Coteau du Missouri, over which the line of the 


stated, in the great plain which stretches from the! 
Gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s Bay. This highest: 
ground has only one-half the elevation of the prai- 
rie plains at the base of the mountains about the 
sources of the Platte and Arkansas, a differeuce 
in its effect on temperature equivalent to eight|i 
degrees of latitude. 

Of the capabilities of Minnesota as an agricultu- 
ral region, a very correct idea can be formed from 
the statements of those who have explored it and 
resided within its limits. « 

Its central portion is tefpriptnted by Nicolet as 
“a most beautiful tract of land diversified by hills 


‘portion lying west of the James and Red rivers 
and embracing the vast plateau of the Coteau du 


‘Missouri has already been described as destitute 


of treés. This is probably owing mainly to the 
elevation of its surface, the comparatively limited 


supply of rains and the absence of streams of suf- 


ficient size to check the advance of the fires which 
proposed road passes, and which, as stated, is’ 
from 2000 to 2300 feet above the sea, forming | west. It is this cause, more than any other, which 
there the highest or culminating point, as already | 


sweep annually over all the wild prairies of the 


has denuded them of their timber, and prevented 
its growth, since, whereever the fires have been 
prevented by the improvements which have been 
|made in fencing off portions for cultivatién, a spon- 
taneous and vigorous growth of timber succeeds, 
It is, therefore, not unreasonable te suppose that 
in time, there may be in all the fertile portions of 
the prairie plains of the west a fair supply of tim- 
ber, both for ornament and use. 

Capt. Jona. Carver, who, more than eighty years 
ago, spent three years on the Upper Mississippi, 
gives substantially the same account of the coun- 
try as Nicolet. He states that “the river St. 





)\Pierre flows through a most delightful country 
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abounding in all the necessaries of life. Ata lit- 
tle distance from the river are eminences from 
which you have views that cannot be exceeded,” 
a country which promised, in his opinion, at some 
future period ‘to be an inexhaustible source of 
riches to that peop'e who shall be so happy as to 
possess it.” 

In looking abroad over the vast and fertile re- 
gion before him he seems to have been deeply and 
justly impressed in regard to its future destiny, 
for we find him indulging in the following re- 
marks: 


“To what power or authority this new world 
will become dependent after it has arisen from its 
present uncultivated state, time alone can discov- 
er, but as the scat of empire from time immemori- 
al has been gradually progressing towards the west, 
there is no doubt, but that mighty kingdoms will 
emerge from these wildernesses, and stately pala- 
ces, and solemn temples with gilded spires reach- 
ing to the skies, supplant the indian huts whose 
only decorations are barbarous trophies of van- 
quished enemi¢s.” 


Col. Long, who explored the region from the 
upper Missouri to the Red river of the north in 
1822 and 1823, states that at Pembina, one of the 
Selkirk villages situated on the Red river in the 
latitude of the northern boundary of Minnesota, 
*‘ agriculture is attended with success, wheat, bar- 
ley, millet, pulse, potatoes, and other culinary 
roots” are cultivated. 

Gov. Simpson in his journal of a tour to the Pa- 
cific already referred to, in speaking of the valley 
of the Red river at Fort Garry, 80 miies north of 
Pembina, describes it as being, on the west side of 
the river, one vast prairie, and on the other side as 
wooded with birch, oak, elm, and pine. That the 
soil yields forty bushels of wheat to the acre, and 
even after being cultivated twenty years yields 15 
to 25 bushels per acre. ’ 

He describes the summers “‘ the same as in Can- 
ada though not quite so long.” ‘“ Cattle maintain 
themselves in the settlements seven months, and 
are maintained five months.” He says also that 
the shores of the Lake of the Woods are fertile 
“ bringing in maize to perfection.” 

Sir John Richardson states that the vegetation 
in the valley of Red river, 1000 to 1200 feet above 
the level of the sea, is similar to what it is in the 
State of New Hampshire at the same elevation. 
The difference in latitude of these two portions of 
the country being not less than about five degrees 
equal to 350 miles nearly in distance. 

Schoolcraft informs us that “‘ corn is a profitable 
crop at Red Lake (which is situated north of the 
Hauteurs des terres,) and has for many years been 
furnished in conSiderable quantities from this 
lake to the posts on the Upper Mississippi, and 
even as far east as Fond du Lac.” The speci- 
mens of grains, etc., from Minnesota now on exhi- 
bition at the Crystal Palace in New York, are very 
conclusive evidence of the agricultural capabilities 
of the portions of the territory under cultivation. 

In respect to climate, all the authorities concur 
in stating that Minnesota and the region west to 
the mountains posesses in general a very pute at- 
mosphere, dry and"bracing, remarkably salubrious, 
and a temperature, although at times tending 
somewhat to extremes, is not on the whole unfa- 
vorable to the growth and maturity of both ani- 
mals and vegetables, 
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Although as a general rule the average annual 
temperature of places upon the earth’s surface di- 
minishes as the distance:from the Equator or Jati- 
tude increases, this relation is frequently varied 
by local and other causes, such as proximity to 
mountains, and to the sea or large bodies of water ; 
the elevation above the ocean level , the direction 
of the prevailing winds, and character and tempe- 
rature of the surface over-which they pass. 

The mean annual temperature of places on our 
Atlantic coast is known to be eight or ten degrees 
lower thai it is in plaée$ in the’ samo latitude 
upon thé western coast of Eufope. Paris which 
is in latitude 48° 50' N. has the same mean annual 
temperature with New York City which is in lati- 
tude 40° 42' N, 

If a line be drawn from the Atlantic coast west- 
wardly, passing along that part of the surface of 
the country which has a mean annual temperature 
of 50° F. it will commence at or near Providence, 
R.I., thencerunsouth westerly, curving northward- 
ly into the larger vallies, reaching as far as New- 
burg on the Hudson and Harrisburg or Sunbury 
on the Susquehanna, and in its southwesterly 
course rising as it proceeds until it attains an ele- 
vation which will carry it across the Alleghanies, 
thence descending northerly by an irregular line 
along the western slope of the Alleghanies to Pitts- 
burg, which is 700 feet above the sea. 

From thence through the central portions of 
Ohio and Indiana to the Illinois line. Thence in- 
clining more to the north, and curving into the 
Mississippi and Missouri vallies it will cross the 
latter near the mouth of the Sioux river, from 
whence it will sweep around to the southwest 
along the surface of the immense inclined plane 
which forms the western slope of the Mississippi 
valley, rising'as it proceeds, to some point where 
its elevation is high enough, and the Rocky Moun- 
tains are low enough to allow it to pass over on to 
their western slope. Thence by a very irregular 
line caused by the deep vallies and high mountain 
ranges, Which are found west of the main range 
of mountains, in a northwesterly direction, pro- 
bably by the valley of Lewis River and thence to 
the Pacific at a point, a little north of the latitude 
of 49°. 


If the line of temperature of 45° F. be traced 
in like manner, it will be seen to commence at a 
point on the coast east of Boston,thence southwester- 
ly by a similar line to that above described, curv- 
ing further up the vallies of the Connecticut and 
the Hudson, reaching to Fort Edward on the lat- 
ter; thence passing along the ncrth slope of the 
valley of the Mohawk, across to the valley of 
Lake Ontario, and along the east and north sides 
of that Jake. From thence across the Canadian 
peninsula to Lake Huron and across that lake, 
the State of Michigan and Lake Michigan to 
Green Bay in Wisconsin. 

From Green Bay it curves to the South in its 
passage to the Falls of St. Anthony, on the Missis- 
sippi where it crosses that river. Thence it takes 
a south-west course curving again somewhat to 
the North in passing the Missouri and thence 
along the western slope of the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi valleys at a higher elevation than the line 
first named of about 1600 feet. 

To the south of the line thus described is an 
isolated portion or zone of the Appalachian chain 
of mountains which has a maximum teiperature 
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of 46°, a feature in which this line differs from 
the one first described. 

If the isothermal line of 40° be traced, it will 
be found to differ very widely in places in position 
from the line’ of 45°. It will commence near the 
head of the Bay of Fundy, thence south westerly 
passing south of St. Johns N. B. From thence it 
will bedeflected successively to the South by the 
mountains of Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, to the valley of Lake Champlain. Thence 
along the western slope of the Green Mountains 
northerly, crossing the valley of the St. Lawrence 
in Canada ‘and thence westerly along the valley of 
the Ottawa, north of Lake Huron and near to the 
north shore of Lake Superior. Thence to the 
North and East of Rainy Lake and the Lake of 
the Woods, to the south end of Lake Winnipeg. 
Thence westerly across the prairie plains of the 
Saskatshawin, passing to the north of the south 
branch of that river, and curving around to the 
south as it approaches the elevated country near 
the Rocky Mountains, at the sources of the Mis- 
souri, where if not elevated enough to pass 
through the depression which there exists in the 
mountain chain, it will take an easterly} course, 
doubling the Wind river or Black Mountains, and 
like the lines already described, will go on south 
increasing in.elevation until it finds some opening 
about 1700 feet higher than the last, through 
which it can enter the valley of the Del Norte or 
Colorado, and thence ultimately into that of the 
Columbia. 

The three lines of temperature above described, 
will be found all of them to terminate on the Pa- 
cific shore to the north of the national boundary, 
the mean annual temperature at the mouth of the 
Columbia having been ascertained, by observa- 
tions to be about 55°, while that of Puget sound 
is but little different, a temperature as mild as 
that of Baltimore on the Atlantic, and said to be 
more equable, so great is the difference and so 
much milder is the climate on the Pacific than it 
is on the Atlantic coast. 

These isothermal lines or lines of equal tempe- 
rature will exhibit more irregularities west than 
east of the Rocky Mountains, owing to the num- 
ber and elevation of the mountain ranges into 
which the surface of the country is broken, and 
will present more isolated districts or zones differ- 
ing in temperature from other districts lying either 
to the north or to the south. 

A correct chart exhibiting these lines of uniform 
temperature would be a very interesting addition 
to the stock of geographical knowledge, a deside- 
ratum which cannot be fully realized until obser- 
vations have been sufficiently multiplied for the 
purpose. 

To return now to Minnesota. 

The mean annual temperature of Fort Snelling, 
by a series of observations, as already stated, has 
been ascertained to be 45°. This is the tempera- 
ture nearly of Portsmouth N. H., ef Windsor Vt. 
and of Oxford and Cherry Valley, New York. 

On the Haut terres of the Mississippi, at Itasca 
Lake, the most elevated of the many crystal 
sheets of water, that gem that portion of the 
State, M. Nicolet found the mean temperature to 
be 484° F. and he says that, “ having taken great 


pains in determining the temperature I have a 
right to believe that it represents pretty accurate- 
ly the mean annual temperature of the country 
on, 
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This is the mean temperature of Burlington, 
Vermont, where the elevation above the sea is 
only 846 feet, and is three degrees milder than 
the temperature of Williamstown Vt., which has 
the same elevation above the sca as Itasca Lake. 

From this it is infered that the mean annual 
temperature of Minnesota is no lower and is in all 
respects equally favorable with Vermont. Of the 
character and capacity of the latter as an agricul- 
tural region there is of course no doubt, and there 
should be none in respect to Minnesota. For the 
growing of grains, and for grazing it will be found 
to be surpassed by but few other States in the 
Union. 


The temperature at the sources of the Missis- 
sippi as ascertained by M. Nicolet is in accord- 
ance with the temperature of other places lower 
down in the Mississippi valley. At Baton Rouge 
for instance in Jat. 80° 28' N. the mean tempera- 
ture is 65° 10'F. At St. Louis lat. 38° 36' N. it is 
53° 50' F. the elevation above the sea 400 feet, and 
at Itasca Lake lat. 47° 14) N. elevation 1575 fect 
above the sea, it is as stated, 42}° F. equal to 
about 44! of latitude or 50 miles nearly along the 
slope of the valley for each degree of tempera- 
ture. 

Seymour, in his “Sketches of Minnesota,” in- 
forms us that “early frosts in the latitude of St. 
Anthony appear tobe uncommon. Frosts seldom 
occur before the 15th to 20th September, or first 
of Mctober.” He names a gentleman now a resident 
of Minnesota, formerly from Galena, Illinois, who 
was “delighted with the climate and thought it sn- 
perior to Northern Illinois, as it was not subject to 
sudden changes.” He states that he has heard 
“the same views expressed by many settlers in 
Minnesota who formerly resided some four or five 
degrees further south.” He says also that “the 
climate is well adapted tocorn, wheat, barley, oats, 
pulse, ete.,” and that “the potatoes are of a 
quality superior to. those raised in the Middle 
States.” That “many farmers say their cattle have 
a dry coat in winter and suffer less from cold than 
in a Warmer climate,” and that cattle ran at large 
the preceding winter in lat. 46 N. and were ina 
thriving condition in the spring.” 


Mr. Schoolcraft in a more recent work than the 
one already referred to, reaffirms his previous 
statements. He says that “the Zea Mays is rais- 
ed in great perfectionin the valley of the Red riv- 
er and of great lake Winnipeg, which is north-west 
of the Mississippi. In the settlements of Lord Sel- 
kirk the grain crops are unfailing.” ‘Indian corn 
which cannot be cultivated at Sault Ste. Marie in 
lat. 464° N. is raised by the Indians annually, and 
ripens early in August at the very sources of the 
Mississippi, and at Red lake north of them. The 
latter point is but a few seconds south of latitude 
49° N.” 

“It is certain,” he states, “that the extreme 
upper Mississippi escapes those icy winds from 
Hudsons and Baflins bays which are often felt du- 
ring the Spring months in Northern Michigan and 
Northern Wisconsin.” 

M. Nicolet states that, of all the Indian na- 
tions visited by him “the Chippeways inhabiting 
the country about the sources of the Mississippi, 
are decidedly the most favored. Besides their na- 
tural resources of fish, wild rice and maple sugar, 
with the addition of abundance of game, the cli- 
mate is found to be well adapted to the culture of 





Corn, wheat, barley, oats and pulse. The potato is 
of a superior quality to that of the middle states 
ofthe Union.” 

More has been said upon the temperature and 
climate of Minnesota for the reason that whatever 
character it possesses in this respect has an im- 
portant bearing upon the estimate to be formed of 
the climate of that portion of the proposed route 
embraced in the valley of the Upper Missouri, and 
included within the limits of what is still designa- 
ted as the Missouri territory. Thisregion, or the por- 
tion of it through which the proposed route pass- 
es, is in the same latitude with the Haut éerres of 
Minnesota, lying in a direction from them nearly 
due west. 

Pursuing this line to the Pacific it mects the 
coast where the mean temperature is 55,° or 114° 
higher than at the Haut terres of Minnesota, an a- 
mount considerably greater than is due to any dif- 
ference in elevation compared with the sea level; 
from 3800 to 350 feet of elevation causing a dif- 
ference in the mean temperature of one degree. 

With no local causes to influence the tempera- 
ture, it would be very proper to assume a gradu- 
al amelioration in proceeding westward from the 
Haut terres, particularly after leaving the Coteau 
du Missouri. Owing, however, to the gradual in- 
crease in the elevation of the country in part, and 
in part to the nearer approach to the mountains, 
anaverage of 41° for the region in question, cor- 
responding to the temperature of St. Johns in N. 
Brunswick, or Halifax, N.8.,is believed to be a 
very fair estimate. Lewis and Clark who wintered 
at the Mandan village, do not represent the weath- 
er as being on the whole severe, although at times 
extremely cold. They state that the “Rickarees 
cultivate Indian corn, or maize, beans, pumpkins, 
water melons, squashes, and a species of tobacco 
peculiar to themselves,” productions similar to 
those raised in the valleys of New England. On 
the 22d Oct. a party of Sioux arrived with “no 
other covering but a piece of cloth or. skin about 
the middle.” Cold weather set in the last of Noy- 
ember and on the 7th December the river was 
closed by ice. During the latter part of Decem- 
ber the weather was moderate. It was cold again 
from the 8d to the 14th of January. After that 
moderate and pleasant to the breaking up of the 
ice in the river on the 26th of March. On the first 
of April was a heavy fall of rain noticed as the first 
of any consequence which had fallensince the 15th 
of October. The deer, the elk and the buffalo were 
found on the prairies during the whole winter. On 
the 18th of February 59 of these animals were 
killed, their condition of course not as good as in 
a more favorable season, but the fact that they 
are able to subsist on the open prairies, is indica- 
tive of a very mild climate for so high a lati- 
tude. 

Gov. Simpson in describing the productions at 
Fort Carleton on the Saskatshawin river lat. 52° 
51’ N. 600 miles west of Red river, and 1100 feet 
above the sea, says that “the country in the vicini- 
ty produces potatoes and other vegetables. Wheat 
succeeds sometimes but is often destroyed by the 
frosts of Autumn.” At Edmonton, lat. 54° N. on 
the same river near to the Rocky mountains and to 
the lofty peaks of Mounts Brown ond Hooker, he 
states that ‘potatoes, turnips, and other hardy 
vegetables are grown, but the wheat is destroyed 
by the early frosts,” 
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-~ He informs usalso that the buffalo are “‘incredi- 
bly numerous” in that region, and that in 1829 he 
“saw ten thousand mired in a single ford of the 
Saskatshawin.” 

This region is over four hundred miles to the 
north of the route proposed for the Pacific railroad, 
a (difference as great as that between the cities of 
New York and Quebec. 

At Fort Union at the mouth of the Yellowstone, 
where there is a post of the American Fur Compa- 
ny, the productions of the soil do not differ much 
from those at the Mandan villages. A gentleman 
residing in Missouri relates on the: authority of 
one of the partners of the American Fur Company 
that “the Missouri at that place freezes over about 
the first of December, and opens about the midd!e 
of March. The upper Missouri among the Black- 
feet being sheltered by the mountains, opens @ 
little earlier, and the winter in that section is some- 
what milder. With regard to the vegetables - 
it depends very much upon the character of the 
season whether regular or wet ordry. Success 
depends upon this. Sometimes they have two months 
without rain, and then long spellsofrain. The in- 
dians cultivate alittle of whatis called the six 
weeks or Canadian corn, and also some of the gar- 
den vegetables. The soil varies, some of it is ex- 
cellent, especially in the vallies; but on the plains 
there is but little soil. The grass is burned over 
twice a year, and remains green under the snow, 
and the cattle are not sheltered or fed, but dig 
away the snow and the cattle feed themselves.— 
The winters are probably about the same as in 
Northern New York. Were the fires kept out the 
timber would grow as on our Western Prairies.” 

The descriptions above given, including that of 
Lewis and Clark of the country about the Upper 
Missouri do not differ from that of Catlin, who 
spent some time at the mouth of the Yellowstone, 
and at the Mandan villages. 

The character of the vegetation of the Upper 
Missouri, as described by Lewis and Clark and 
others, is evidence of its suitableness for agricul- 
ture. Even in close proximity to the mountains, 
the climace does not appear to be so rigorous as to 
prevent its being an excellent grazing country. On 
the plain, above the Great Falls, the vicinity of 
Medicine river, where the soil is represented as 
more thin and gravelly, the grass was nine, inch- 
es in height, and the cactus wasin bloom; berries 
of various kinds were abundant and the buffalo 
were numerous. 

Following up the main river, three hundred 
miles from the Falls, the grass upon the river bot- 
toms was one and a half to two feet in height. 
Gooseberries, service berries and several varieties 
of currants were abundant all along the river. A 
species of flax was likewise seen, and the sun- 
flower also, and this vegetable was observed to 
flourish at least one hundred and sixty miles nearer 
to the highest and snow-capped portions of the 
Rocky mountains, than it is proposed to approach 
them by the railroad. 

Further to the north, between the two branches 
of the Saskatshawin, Father De Smetfsays that the 
country adjacent to the mountains is “extreme- 
ly fertile, abounding in {forests, plains, prairies, 
lakes and streams. Forests of pine, cypress, etc., 
occupy a large portion of it, covering the decliyi- 
ties of the mountains, and branches of the river, 

The country is capable of supporting a large pop- ; 
ulation, and the soil is suitable for the produce of 
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barley, corn, potatoes and beans, which grow here 
as well as in the more southern countries. An ac- 
tive and enterprising population are destined to 
fill this spacious void, and flocks and herds wil) 
graze on the beautiful meadows and plains of this 
extensive region.” 

The extract from the journal of Capt. Lewis, al- 
ready given, confirmed by the statements of Ser- 
geant Gass, relating to the Pass from Clarks river 
tothe Missouri, when carefully examined, must 
produce conviction of its entire practicability for 
the purposes of a railroad, and that the tempera- 
ture or climate cannot in any portion of it be 
much more severe or intolerable than is expe- 
rienced during the winter season on some of the 
mountain passes, where railways are now uninter- 
ruptedly conveying passengers and freight in the 
northern portions of New York, Vermont and New 
Hampshire. ; 

On entering the valley of Clarks river, we finda 
region where there isa rich vegetation. It was 
here tat wild horses were seen by Captain Lewis. 
and they were represented by the Indians to be nu- 
merous. The region is now known by the name 
of the “ Horse Plain,” and it is here that the Mis- 
sion Station of St. Mary is situated. 

All accounts agree in stat:ng that this valley is 
well timbered. Bradford represents the river as 
flowing through “extensive and fertile vallies and 
level plains.” 

Mr. Schoolcraft in a recent communication to 
the public respecting this portion of the Great 
Valley of the Columbia, describes it under the new 
name of “Zi Hara’ as well timbered, with a pro- 
ductive soil, a favorable climate and capable of 
supporting a large population. 

This also is the character given of it in Irving’s 
Astoria. 

Although elevated on the average twenty-five 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, in lat. 47° 
to 48° N., it has not a very rigorous climate. A 
séries of observations continued through 3 years 
at Lapwai, in Middle Oregon, lat. 46° 27’ N., long. 
118° W., gives for the mean annual temperature 
at that place 531° F. 

Fort Colville is in the same valley in lat. 48° 87” 
N. The distance and difference of elevation being 
both taken into account, will make the mean tem- 
peraiure of Fort Colville about 48,° the same as 
Albany or Troy in New York, and give for the 
mean temperature of the Clarks river valley about 
44,° the same nearly as Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
Cherry Valley, N. Y., or Dover, N. H. 

Com. Wilkes, states that Lake Kalispel is 86 
miles long and 8 wide. The country around is 
rich and beautiful, covered above and below with 
pines and spruces; with occasional spots of rich 
bottom land. At the forks 50 miles above, aecord- 
ing to Farnbam, is a post of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. He states that “a rich and beautiful 
country spreads off from Lake Kalispel in all di- 
rections,” and that the “ridges” which separate 
the sources of the Clarks river from those of the 
Missouri and Saskatshawin, ‘are said to be easy to 

” 

The Mission Station of St. Marys, already spo- 
ken of, is situated in the upper part of the Valley 
of Clarks River, on the main south branch, which 
Father De Smet calls the St. Marys, for the reason 
that the north branch, which passes through Flat- 
head lake, being the longest, is properly the main 
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river. This latter, he says, is a beautiful stream, 
flowing through a “delightful valley” of 100 miles 
in extent north of Flathead Lake. 

The soil of St. Marys he states “yields abundant 
crops of wheat, oats and potatoes. The rich prai- 
rie is capable of supporting thousands of cattle. 
St. Marys, or Bitterroot Valley, two hundred miles 
in extent, is one of the finest in the mountains. 
In the cultivation of the soil irrigation is necessa- 
ry in consequence of the long summer drought 
that prevails, commencing in April and ending on- 
ly in October.” 

“This difficulty, however, if the country should 
ever be thickly settled can be easily obviated as 
the whole region is well supplied with numerous 
streams and rivulets. These remarks apply also 
to the vallies contiguous to the St. Marys. The 
streams contain abundance of fish especially 
trout.” 

The Mission Station of St. Ignatius is situated 
on the north side of Clarks river, thirty to forty 
miles from its mouth, just above the portion which 
is “obstructed by insurmountable Falls and Rap- 
ids.” It stands on a “beautiful prairie of three 
miles in extent, surrounded by cedar and pine.” 

Between Clarks river and the Spokane, and 
leading towards Colville, is a “beautiful valley, a- 
greeably diversified by plains and forests.” The 
upper portion of the Spokane valley is of a similar 
character, the trees attaining an immense size, but 
lower down it is denuded of timber, a character 
which appertains to the high plains of the Colum- 
bia, which spread off south towards the Lewis 
river. 

The air of this whole region is pure and bracing 
and the climate excellent. In all the upper por- 
tion of the Columbia Valley it has the same char- 
acter. The soil is good, though in some places 
light, and “ the declivities of the mountains are 
studded with inexhaustible forests, in which the 
larch tree, pine of different species, cedar and cy- 
press abound.” 

Joseph Dunno who was some time in the service 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company states that “the 
country of the Flatheads presents a pleasing diver- 
sity of woods and plains, valleys and mountains, 
lakes and rivers, and is well stocked with deer, 
mountain sheep, beavers, otters, martins, wolves, 
lynxes, etc., wild fowl and fish, besides esculent 
roots, so trat they have abundant means of sub- 
sistence and clothing, and of traffic as well.” From 
the mouth of the Yellowstone, as far west as the 
Columbia, the country is now possessed mainly by 
three very numerous and powerful tribes of In- 
dians, the Crows, the Blackfeet, and the Flat- 
heads, as they are commonly called, although not 
entitled to that name from any custom they have 
of flattening the head which is practiced by some 
tribes nearer to the Pacific. The Crows occupy 
the country drained by the Yellowstone and its 
tributaries. The Blackfeet that ofthe Upper Mis- 
souri, extending across to the Saskatshawin, and 
the Flatheads the valley of Clarks river, and coun- 
try adjacent to the north and south. These tribes 
may properly be considered as among the first, if 
not the very first of the tribes of North America, 
Their persons are finely formed, they possess 
great intelligence and practice many of the virtues 
of civilised life. They jive in a country and a cli- 
mate which they consider delightful, where game 
of all kinds abounds, and where the great- 











est ills they suffer are those consequent upon 
their inter-tribal feuds, and contact with the 
Whites, or rather with that portion of the Whites 
who with more than savage appetites for what is 
vicious and base, flee the limits of civilization, and 
inflict by their example and otherwise, upon the 
untutored Indians, an amount of evil the magni- 
tude of which cannot easily be computed. 

The fact that the tribes named possess the char- 
acter above described is evidence of the favorable 
soil and climate and great productiveness of the 
region of country which they inhabit, and of its 
capabilities for the developement of animal life, 
andffor sustaining a large population. 

At Fort Colville as stated by Wilkes “ wheat is 
the grain most cultivated, being considered more 
profitable than oats, barley or rye. Indian Corn 
(Zea mays) succeeds here admirably.” 

Gov. Simpson who crossed the Rocky Mountains 
as already stated some distance north of the na- 
tional boundary, describes the country along the 
Kotoonais and across to the Kalispel lake as 
densely wooded, the forests in many places intri- 
cate and difficult to penetrate. On the Grand 
que’te branch of the Katoonais he saw “ sixteen 
sorts of pine” and “twelve different kinds of 
berries.” Soon after passing the main summit to 
the west side of the mountains he saw “recent 
marks of the buffalo, antelope, sheep, moose, and 
red deer,” 

From the Kotoonais river he passed across to 
Clarks river valley, which he describes as “ well 
covered with excellent timber, bounded on either 
side by a line of lofty hills, soil rich, and stream 
navigable, except at one cascade where a portage 
was necessary.” 

He informs us that the wheat grown at Fort 
Colville ‘‘ weighs 63 to 65 lbs. per bushel. Maize 
flourishes but does not ripen until September. 
Peas, potatoes, oats, barley, melons, cucumbers, 
etc., are plentiful. The winter is many degrees 
milder than in the same parallel on the eastern 
side of the mountains.” “ Amongst the wild 
flowers in the neighborhood of the Fort are the 
helianthus, lupin, monks hood, and the fuschia, in 
great abundance.” This latter particularly denotes 
a mild climate, and for ground elevated over 2000 
feet above the sea and near to the latitude of 49° 
N. shows a great difference in the temperature be- 
tween the eastern and western side of the conti- 
nent, From the crops raised in the vicinity of 
Fort Colville most of the posts of the Hudsons 
Bay Company at the north get their supplies. 

At the Chaudiere Falls salmon are taken in 
great numbers, as they are in all parts of the Co- 
Inmbia below. They ascend quite to the head 
of the main river, and will form a very important 
source of wealth to the country. This remark 
also applies to the waters connected with the 
straits of De Fuca, which are very richly stored 
with fish of all kinds. 

From Fort Colville to Okanagan in the valley of 
the Columbia, the climate and temperature does 
not vary much from that of Fort Colville, the 
causes which have influence on both being nearly 
the same ; but between Fort Okanagan and the Pa- 
cific are the Cascade Mountains, a serrated range 
about 5000 feet high with three or four conical 
peaks in the territory of Washington, rising to more 
than double that height. These latter only are 
covered with perpetual snow, the remainder of the 
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range is clothed with a dense furest to its summit. 
There are, doubtless, some twenty or thirty miles 
of the estimated entire distance of 130 miles, where 
the temperature is too low and the snows lie too 
long to render it available for other than grazing or 
pastoral purposes. This range although having, 
undoubtedly, a milder temperature than is found 
inthe Rocky Mountains at the same elevation, 
and in the same latitude, yet trom its exposed 00- 
sition is subject to snows of greater depth and to 
frequent and greater changes of temperature. 

The mean annual temperature of 48° F. which 
is found in the valley of the Columbia at an eleva- 
tion of 2000 feet above the sea undoubtedly pre- 
vails in the same latitude on the west side of the 
Cascade range at an elevation of nearly 8000 feet, 
and from that limit to the shore of the ocean goes 
on increasing until it reaches 58° or 55° as ascer- 
tained approximately by Com. Wilkes. 

In the region between the Cascade Mountains 
and the Paciiic, a temperature prevails which is 
even milder than in the same latitude on the west- 
ern coast of Europe. Paris, which is situated in 
latitude 48° 50’ N. has a mean annual tempera- 
ture of-only 51 6-1°° F. or four or five degrees less 
than is found in the same latitude in the waters 
of the straits of De Fuca. Proceeding northward 
along the Pacific coast the same relatively mild 
climate continues, Wheat, barley, potatoes, and 
turnips are all grown at Fort Alexandria, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles north of the national bounda- 
ry. 

In Irving’s Astoria the mildness and equability of 
the climate west of the Rocky Mountains in the 
valley of the Columbia is noticed as remarkable. 
“The rigorous winters and sultry summers and 
all the capricious inequalities of temperature pre- 
valent on the Atlantic side of the mountains are 
but little felt on their western declivities.” The 
weather for most of the year is “serene and de- 
lightfal.” 

Of the country between the Cascade Mountains 
and the Pacific, a gentleman, Mr. Hall, 
thus speaks, after a five years residence at Puget 
Sound. “Having travelled through every State 
in the Union, I can safely aver that I have never 
found a place to equal that delightful country for 
healthfulness, beauty of scenery, and unvarying 
temperature.” He represents the land in gene- 
ral as well adapted for cultivation and pasturage. 
Potatoes of adry and excellent quality, onions, 
cabbages, turnips, carrots, parsnips, wheat and 
oats, all produce abundantly. “The pasturage 
generally is good throughout the year and no far- 
mer thinks of providing fudder for his stock during 
the winter. The winters are very mild and snow 
is rarely more than an inch deep.” He also states 
that “ the timber, of which there is a great abun- 
dance, particularly cedar and fir, is of the largest 
and finest quality. In short the purity of the air, 
the luxuriant prairics, the forests of noble tall 
trees on every side, the never failing springs of 
purest water, the innumerable lakes, an almost 
profuse abundance of game and fish, all conspire 
to render it one of the most delightful countries of 
the world.” 

The soil near the sea coast is described in Ir- 
ving’s Astoria, as inferior in character generally 
compared with that of the interior, and in conse- 
quence, the vegetation of the latter is more abun- 
dant, “ The face of the country is kept fresh and 





verdant by nightly dews and occasionally by the 
humid fogs in the moraing, the latter not prejudi- 
cial to health.” 

Com. Wilkes, Gov. Simpson, and other writers 
concur in giving to the region in question a re- 
markadly favorable character in respect to soil 
and climate. Near the coast the soil is not so pro- 
ductive, but in the interior where the surface is 
free from rock, it is of an excellent quality in most 
places. The latter remarks, particularly of the 
country lying to the north of the national bounda- 
ry on the sea-coast, that the region in which is in- 
cluded the southern part of Vancouvers Island 
“is well adapted for colonization, for in addition to 
a tolerable soil and a moderate climate, it possess- 
es excellent harbors and abundance of timber. It 
will, doubtless, become in time the most valuable 
section of the whole coast above California.” 

South of Puget Sound for sixty miles he de- 
scribes the country as ‘‘ watered by many streams 
and lakes” and composed of belts of wood and 
plains well adapted to tillage and pasturage. The 
belts of wood composed of stately cedars and 
pines, many rising without a branch or bend toa 
height of 150 feet.” 

The extraordinary magnitude attained by the 
forest trees in that part of the coast of the Pacific 
has been remarked by all who have visited that 
region. This remarkable growth does not appear 
to be confined altogether to the country along the 
coast. 

Mr. Douglass, a distinguished botanist, while 
passing up the valley of the Columbia to Fort 
Colville, saw many kinds of pines, some of which 
by measurement were thirty feet in circumference 
and “several which had been levelled to the 
ground by the storms were 145 feet long, with 
wood perfectly clear and strong.” 

Of the excellence of the climate and general 
good character of the soil of this portion of the 
country, no more will at present be said. Both are 
beyond question well adapted for the successful 
development of both vegetable and animal life. 


MINERALS. 

Of the mineral resourcés of the country through, 
or near which, the propesed northern railroad 
route to the Pacific passes, enough is known from 
such partial and imperfect explorations as have 
been made to make it certain that they are quite 
valuable and extensive. 

The route after leaving Illinois passes along the 
eastern and north-eastern margin of the great lead 
district of south-western Wisconsin with which a 
connection is in progress by means of the Southern 
Wisconsin railroad from Janesville, a district 
which now sends annually to market forty to fifty 
millions of pounds of metal. 

On the Upper Mississippi it passes near to the 
western extremity of the great copper region of 
Lake Superior with which it will be a convenient 
mode of communication, by branches leading 
northwardly up the vallies of the tributaries of 
the Mississippi, which have their sources in the 
region in question. From discoveries recently 
made it is probable that silver will also become 
one of the valuable productions of this region, 
and it is now known that in middle and. northern 
Wisconsin there are ores of iron in various locali_ 
ties, some of which are now worked producing 
metal of an excellent quality. 

Farther on in north-western Minnesota, extend- 
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ing into Canada, salt lakes end springs are known 
to abound. These lie to the West of what is called 
Devil’s Lake on the map, the waters of which are 
slightly brackish. This salt region lies a little to 
the north of thé line of the proposed road and 
covers a space not less probably than 6000 square 
miles within the limits of the United States, and 
judging from the account of Gov. Simpson covers 
even more space north of the national boundary. 
South of this line within our own borders there 
are places where the mineral is said to be found 
in great purity. From the remarks which follow 
it will be seen that there is probably in close 
proximity to this region, a supply of bituminous 
coal. 

Should this opinion prove correct, salt will in 
time be manufactured here, in great amount, and 
become an important article of commerce. From 
this source, owing to the probable cheapness of 
its manufacture and facilities of communication 
most of the population of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri vallies, as far down as the mouth of the lat- 
ter, and of the Upper St. Lawrence valley, as far 
as Lake Erie, will most probably in time receive 
their supply of salt. The district which embraces 
the salt lakes and springs is elevated about 2000 
feet above the level of the sea, and the atmosphere 
is in general very pure and dry, circumstances 
favorable to the cheap manufacture of salt 
whether produced by evaporation in the open air 
or by the artificial means in use at most at the 
salt works in the country. 

Within the limits of Minnesota, to the south of 
the proposed route are the famed red pipe stone 
quarries, which promise to be of considerable 
value in the arts. The lovality of this stone 
nearest to the route is in Wisconsin at the head 
of a branch of Chippeway river which joins the 
Mississippi near the lower end of Lake Pepin. 

Between Fort Clark or Fort Mandan and the 
Falls of the Missouri mineral coal of the bitumi- 
nous character has been observed in various 
places where it appears in the banks of the Mis- 
souri river. Lewis and Clark testify to this and 
their evidence is confirmed by Culbertson. Wyeth 
informs us that the banks of the Yellowstone 
below the Bighorn “are in many places precipi- 
tous with strata of bituminous coal” and Capt. 
Bonneville mentions a mountain on the Powder 
river branch of the Yeliowstone as “ abounding in 
anthracite coal.” The existence of coal near the 
surface and directly on the proposed route, ex- 
tending through ten degrees of longitude is a con- 
sideration of great importance. * 

This immense coal field in all probability under. 
lies the entire plain which stretches northwardly 
from the Missouri to the Sasketshawin and Assini- 
boine rivers, including the region occupied by the 
salt lakes and springs above described. 

Gov. Simpson speaks of coal as appearing in 
the banks of the Sasketshawin river at Fort Ed- 
monton, a point very near the eastern base of the 
Rocky mountains. Father De Smet saw coal on 
the banks of Red Deer River. He also saw “foun- 
tains which produce sulphur”, and saltpetre he 
states “is found in abundance, and iron is not 
searce in many parts of the mountains.” 

Lewis and Clark observed limestone at several 
points in the valley of the Upper Missouri. It ex- 
tends in places far into the passes of the moun- 
tains. They observed it on the upper part of 
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Jefferson river. They also saw sandstone, on the 
Missouri, and granite was met with in the moun- 
tains. Materials of this character appear there- 
fore to be abundant for construction, and being 
situated near the river, which is navigable for so 
many hundreds of miles, can be transported along 
the valley at no very great cost. 

The existence of limestone in large quantities 
and spread over a great extent of surface, is evi- 
dence of the probability that localities may here- 
after be found, producing marble of a quality 
suited to various purposes in the arts. 

Robt. Stuart, who passed in 1812 from the 
Tetons easterly along the mountains which sepa- 
rate the waters of the Upper Missouri from those 
of the Columbia and Colorado, describes a spe- 
cies of clay, found in the mountains, “from which 
the Indians make pots, jars, &c. It is very fine 
and light, of a brown color spotted with yellow; 
vessels manufactured of it are said to impart a 
pleasant smell and flavor to any liquids.” He 
states that ‘these mountains abound also with 
mineral earths or chalks af various colors, espe- 
cially two kinds of ochre, one a pale the other 
a bright red, like vermilion, much used by the 
Indians in paintmg their bodies.” 

Of the region embraced between the Falls of 
the Missouri and the western slope of the Cas- 
cade Mountains, but little is as yct known as to 
its mineralogical character. 

That it does contain minerals of value is to 
be inferred from information derived from various 
sources, and from the change in the geological 
formation of the country already alluded to as 
taking place at the 48th parallel of latitude. 

Thornton informs as on the authority of Dr. 
Whitman, the Missionary who was murdered by 
the Indians at Wallawalla, that the latter “ fre- 
quently brought copper from a place north of his 
station,” and that judging from the information 
which he obtained “its locality was somewhere 
south of the 49th parallel.” He also states that 
“ Mr. Ricard, the late Attorney General of the Ha- 
waiian islands, brought to Oregon a specimen of 
platina obtained from a Flathead Indian, which 
metal the savage aflirmed was very abundant at 
one locality in the country of his nation, but he 
refused to indicate more particularly.” 

A Mr. Lattee who was, during many years, in 
the service of the Hiudson’s Bay Company in- 
formed Mr. Thornton that “the Indians often 
brought platina and silver ore to the trading post 
from the northern extremity of Queen Charlotte’s 
sound ” in lat. 54° N. which seems to confirm the 
truth of the previous statement of the existence 
of those metals in the vicinity of the latitude of 
49, Father Da Smet saw “large pieces of coal 
along the Kootanie river, and was convinced that 
it could be abundantly procured.” He found also 
“sreat quantities of lead on the surface of the 
earth”, and from its appearance he belicved that 
“ it contained a mixture of silver.” 

Sir Jobn Richardson in speaking of the pro- 
bable mineral resources of the region embraced 
in the British possessions to the north of the lati- 
tude of 49° states that “it would be true economy 
for the imperial government, or the Hudson’s Bay 
Company who are the virtual sovereigns of the 
territory, to ascertain without delay the mineral 
treasures which it contains. 1 have little doubt,” 

e says, “of many of the accessible districts 


abounding in metallic wealth of far greater value 
than all the returns which the fur traie can ever 
yield.” 

Mr. Dunn states that near the Pacific towards 
the latitude of 54° N. “ great quantities of virgin 
copper are found, some of it is worked by the 
natives into a kind of shield about two feet and a 
half long, and one foot broad.” 

West of the Cascade Mountains bituminous coal 
is now known to exist in large quantities in the 
Vicinity of the waters of the straits of De Fuca. 
According to Thornton an “ inexhaustible supply 
of a good quality may be had upon Vancouver’s 
Island. It lies near the surface, is gotten out with 
crow bars and is near to a good anchorage.” 
Dunn describes it to be of an “excellent quality, 
running in extensive fields and even in clumpy 
mounds, and most easily worked all along that 
part of the country.” 

Coal has since been discovered in the vicinity of 
Puget Sound, and to the East of Admiralty Inlet, 
and a company has been formed for mining it 
within the territory of Washington. 

The “Oregonian” represents it as abounding in 
arange of hills, and that it appears in several 
places in the banks of the Inlets “within a few 
yards of deep water making the shipping of it 
quite easy.” 

This appears to be the southern limit, or very 
near it, of the bituminous coal on the coast within 
our own territories. none having as yet been dis- 
covered south of that point. Of its value in view 
of the immense steam marine which in a few years 
will be traversing the waters of the Pacific from 
the straits of De Fuca, an adequate idea can now 
scarcely be formed. Its existence there to the ex- 
tent now indicated will be of greater importance 
to the future prosperity of the territory in which 
it is situated than mines of gold and silver, and 
if to this be added the wonderful resources of the 
country in its forests of timber and general cha- 
racter of the soil, it gives to the territory of 
Washington the means of creating and maintaining 
a commercial and military marine not possessed 
by any other section of equal extent within our 
own limits on the coast of the Pacific. 

To be continued, 





Manassas Gap Railroad, 

The stockholders of this road have authorized 
the President and Directors to borrow the sum of 
$600,600; and to issue the bonds of the company 
in payment thereof, with interest, at the rate of 
six per ecnt., payable semi-annually, the said 
bonds to be paid in twenty years or in less time. 
Authority is also given to execute such mortgage 
on the property of the company, as may be neces- 
sary to secure the payment of the amount bor- 
rowed, 





Ballimore and Ohio Railroad, 

We learn that the-Board of Directors of this 
company, in pursuance of the project of laying a 
second track between Baltimore and Piedmont, 
have decided to apply to the City Counsul to endorse 
the bonds of the company, for five millions of dol- 
ars. Application will also be made to the Mayor 
to call an extra session of the Council to act on 
the subject, in order that an early decision may 
be arrived at. It will be necessary to obtain an 
act from the Legislature, authorising the city to 
endorse the bonds, Byfore the transaction cau be 
perfected, 
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Journel of Railroad Law. 
HOW FAR IS A CHARTER TO CONSTRUCT A RAILWAY 
COMPULSORY. 
The English decisions upon this subject, do not 
accord, the Court of Exchequer having overruled 
that of the Queen’s Bench. 


The act for constructing the York & N. Midland 
railroad recited that “ the formation of the Com- 
pany praying to be incorporated promised to be 
beneficial to the community, and that the Com- 
pany were willing to complete the proposed rail- 
way,” and they were therefore duly empowered 
to take by compulsion, if necessary, the lands re- 
quisite for their purposes and invested with the 
ordinary powers conferred in such cases. 

The Queen’s Bench granted a Mandamus in 
order to compel the Company to finish the con- 
struction as originally contemplated. 

But as above stated, the Court of Exchequer 
has reversed this decision, and declared that no 
duty to complete the work was imposed upon the 
Company by the Charter; there being nothing in 
the subject matter to which the Charter relates, 
nor anything in the language thereof which indi- 
cates any intention on the part of the Legislature 
of imposing on the Company the obligation of con- 
structing the track in question. 

Nor did the Court think that the merits of the 
question were in any degree affected by the fact 
that a portion of the road was already completed. 
The York and North Midland Railway Co. ws. the 
Queen. Ellis & Blackburn England. Common 
Law R. p. 72. 

So too an Act in reference to the Great Western 
Railway Company, provided that defendant 
“might make a line to R. and if they should think 
fit, a branch &c.:” and also that “the line to R. 
should commence at a certain place named and 
terminate at another” and that “the branch if 
constructed should be made ” in a certain way. 


This Act was also held by the Court of Ex- 
chequer not to be binding on the Railway Com- 
pany. Great Western Railway Co. vs. the Queen. 
1, Ellis & B. 874. 


CUSTOM OF TRADE IN RELATION TO COMMON 
CARRIERS. 

A common carrier who received on a canal boat 
a lot of household furniture to be carried trom 
Lycoming County to Philadelphia, met with an 
accident by which the goods were partially dani- 
aged, No express contract had been made in the 
case. He undertook upon an action for damages 
brought by the owner of the goods to show that 
by the usage of the business he was not liable for 
damage by fire, navigation or unavoidable ac- 
cident. 

The Supreme Court disallowed this defense and 
observed that they looked very jealously at cus- 
toms which trench upon common law. And that 
a local usage in order to be available must be an- 
cient, uniform, and notorious. 

If however the owner of the goods damaged 
had been shown to be guilty of fraud towards the 
carrier as by concealing the value of the articles 
entrusted to him, or by deluding him in regard 
to them by his own assumed carelesness of man- 
ners, or by making fraudulent representations con- 
cerning their value, then the carrier would have 
been discharged from his liability —Cone vs, Heis- 
ly, 19 Pennsylvania Reports 248. 
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, Distribution of We: ght of Locomotives. 

The greatest improvement in the railway has 
been its developement; by extending its capacity 
through the best use of the principles already in 
possession. The duty of a railway is to assist the 
transportation of loads, and these are now heavier, 
more frequent, and must be moved at higher 
speeds than formerly. Todo this, heavier, and 
more numerous engines and cars must be run at 
far greater speeds, and their effect is to hasten 
the wear of the road; involving now in a month, 
what wou'd have once been the depreciation of a 
year. Itis true that the road has been improved, 
but not in the same ratio of advancement as the 
machinery. The rails have been strengthened by 
which the relative loss of iron, taken up in renew- 
als, has been reduced. The character of the road 
bed has been improved and the bearings of the 
rails increased in number and permanence. But 
the laws of pressure and resistance have not and 
cannot be changed. So long as the demands of 
modern transportation could be met without ez- 
travagant, although large, wear of rail, so long 
there was profit inaccommodating these demands 

The wear of rail must proceed from one or all 
of the three causes named, viz: greater weight, 
greater speed and greater frequency of application 
of both these elements. Iron is however known 
to yield soonest to the heaviest loads or strongest 
percussions. Hence the increased weight of mod 
ern railway trains, aggravated very much by their 
increased speed, is the principal, and the greater 
frequency of their application the secondary cause 
of the rapid depreciation of rail on lines which 
are worked to their full capacity. A bar may be 
crushed by a single load of twenty tons, while the 
passage over it of ten loads of two tons each may 
produce little effect. Upon this principle, which 
seems equally well grounded in reason and sup- 
ported in practice, it is the distribution of the weight 
of railway equipments which is of the first import- 
ance to the engineer, inasmuch as it is the only 
point which the circumstances of our transporta- 
tion will allow of being controlled, while the rela- 
tion of weight to the resistance of rails is the most 
important of any of the influences which tend to 
produce depreciation. : 

The greatest increase of weighthas been madein 
the locomotive, and it is from this part ofthe equip- 
ment that the greatest amount of deflection and 
percussion ofrailis suffered. Theloaded carseldom 
carries over two tons on each wheel, andon no road 
will the average tonnage be as much: theengine has 
wheels carrying from four to five and a half tons 
each, and upon which the load is constant. It is 
hard to estimate the precise influence of these 
loads, as the engine combines causes of unsteadi- 
ness by which the carsare unaffected. Experience 
however, some years since, declared the influence 
of the engine and tender to produce one half the 
wear of rail produced by the whole train. Engin- 
eers of high standing deduced and adopted this es- 
timate at a time when locomotives had not reach- 
ed their maximum of weight. In our own country 
this allowance was adopted as early asin 1846, by 
John B. Jervis, Horatio Allen, and others, in re- 
porting to the New York Legislature upon the lo- 
cation of certain parts of the New York and Erie 
ra‘lroad. 

Look for a moment atthe number of engine and 
tender wheels compared with those of the traip, 
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Phe engine say, has four wheels through which 
power is applied, and through which a weight of 
four tons is brought upon cach bearing which they 
have on the rail. There are fou truck wheels, 
carrying an equal load. The train suitable for 
such an engine would run on as many as two hun- 
dred wheels. The wear from the sixteen wheels 
of the engine and tender is equal to that from a 
train having twelve times the number, and the 
whole weight of which is perhaps nine times as 
much. And the éender, having half the number 
of wheels, and forming more than one third of the 
whole weight of engine and tender, is nothing in 
effect but one of the cars, and could not certainly 
produce one fourth nor one fifth of the wear pro- 
duced by engine and tender both. It would seem 
as if the limit of economical resistance of the rails 
was under a pressure of not much over four tons. 
And yet many road3 are contracting for equipments 
of engines wherein this limit will be passed. 
The broad gauge lines; which necessarily in- 
volve extra weight of equipments, and 
which certainly ought to afford the best in- 
dacement for distribution rather than concentra- 
tion ot weight, are equipped and equipping with 
engines of nearly unprecedented weight, and rest- 
ing upon but eight points. Baldwin's great “push- 
ers,” as the Lanesboro grade engines are called, 
weigh 74,000 Ibs. each, 44,000 Ibs. of which are up- 
on four wheels, giving five and a half tons on a 
single point. But as these engines were designed 
for special service at a difficult part of the line, 
this may not, perhaps, be wondered at. Witha 
hearty disregard of the effects of a general equip- 
ment of such engines there are however, a large 
number now under contract which promise to in- 
volve even greater concentration of weight than 
these. 

The relief for these excessive pressures, is in a 
listribulion of the same adhesive weight between 
a greater number of connected driving wheels. 
The coupled drivers, where only ¢wo pairs of 
wheels were combined, was, we believe, original 
with Norris, of Philadelphia, but by whoever 
claimed, the plan was one great feature of Ameri- 
can motive power. Those roads which operate 
their motive power the most economically have 
extended this principle to three and often to four 
pairs of drivers. 


The great difference in the motive power of this 
country and that of Evgland may be said to be 
chiefly in the disposition of weight. There, it has 
been sought to avoid the coupled drivers and to 
obtain the necessary adhesion by the concentration 
of sufficient weight on a single pair of wheels. 
Tiere they have the same weight carried on two 
driving and two trailing wheels as on our four 
driving wheels, but the weight is unequally dis- 
tributed in one case and equally divided in the 
other. The heavy English express engines have 
generally received an allowance of ten or twelve 
tons weight to a single pair of driving wheels, 
where our engines of a similar class have cight. 

It is the results of this injudicious use of rail 
that have sustained the complaints of the English 
shareholders about “depreciation of permanent 
way,” and the same cause has been the ground for 
advocating “lighter engines,” which, other things 
being equal, are certainly Jess economical than 
heavy engines, provided the latter haye a reason- 
able distribution of wélght. 





Freight engines require the most adhesive 
weight, as their traction, or stean: power is great- 
er from having smaller wheels, and consequently 
greater leverage in the a;plication of power, and 
from the fact that by running slower they work 
at a somewhat higher pressure in the cylinder. 
Hence, for the proper adaptation of freight engines 
the principle of the distribution of weight is espe- 
cially applicable, and upon many of our roads, of 
the highest importance. 

Here we see the difference of our own and the 
English system. The English engine, weighing 
twenty-five or twenty-six tons,is distributed on 
six whecls having a whcel-base of twelve or thr- 
teen feet. The American engine of the same 
weight has ten wheels, covering twenty to twenty- 
three fect, while the truck makes the extra length 
a matter of trifling importance in passing around 
curves. 

The American engine runs over a light rail, 
and draws trains equal to its full power; the track 
does not require excessive repairs, nor is its de- 
preciation regarded as the chief source of expen- 
diture. The English engine deflects the heaviest 
rail, increases the resistance, disturbs the ballast- 
ing at successive points, and eventually looses and 
unsettles the whole superstructure of the road. 

English engincers, we perceive, are beginning, 
however, to appreciate the advantage of distribu- 
tion. Many of their recent passenger engines 
have coupled drivers. Daniel Gooch, of the Great 
Western railway, has built engines very much 
after the American model, having both coupled 
drivers and atruck. Messrs. Kitson, Thompson, 
and Hewitson, of Leeds, have also adopted the 
coupled drivers. 





Cincinnati Western Hailroad. 

The President of this road, Hon. Caleb B. Smith 
has just made his first annual report. 

This road is to run from Uincinnati to New 
Castle, a distance of seventy-three miles. At 
that place it will form running connections with 
the road now making through Logansport to Chi- 
cago. The cutire cost of the road, inclading de- 
pot buildings, right of way, rolling stock, &c., is 
estimated at $2,500,000. 

The stock subscribed for the constraction of the 
road up to this time amounts to $1,724,839 12. 
Of this amount there is payable in cash $693,081 
57 payable in real estate, $1,031,757 55. 

The real estate subscribed bas been conveyed 
to the Company, and is now held by unincumber- 
ed titles in fee simple. The most of it is situated 
in Cincinnati and the immediate vicinity, and has 
been taken by the Company at such prices that 
the larger portion of it, which has already been 
sold, has produced to the Company an advance 
upon its cost. 

A portion of the real estate has been conveyed 
in trust to Hon. John McLean and G. Taylor, Esq., 
to be held by them as a security for bonds issued 
by the Company, payable in ten years. The 
present value of the property, embraced in the 
deed of trust exceeds the amount of the bonds 
by more than twenty per cent. The interest upon 
the bonds will be paid every six months by the 
Company, and thus, while the property transferred 
in trust, as a security for their payment, will be 
constantly increasing in value, and the security 





thus becoming better, the debt secured by it will 
be diminishing. 

There has been expended on the road for con- 
struction, engineering, and right of way, the sum 
of $162,625 60. 

The graduation upon ten or twelve miles of the 
line has been completed, and the work on the 
heaviest sections is progressing in a satisfacto 











manner. Thirteen hundred tons of iron rails have 
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American Railroad Journal. y | of es boas gilts Be 23 oa |e 1g 
adh al inal demi: | . = cor ore - So. | Bl we 
| - 2 ) , r=] | = | 
Saturday, November 19, 1853. NAME OF company, | 3, = S | es [ae | £8 Isis 
= a 3 Sg oe oe Pe a 
Share and Money Market. | | & y-* & om | 25 i ~ 4 ae. 
There has been a decided improvement in the | z 3 cs Pa 3s Z |B | a 
Share and Money market since our last report. | - 
Money is much easier for all purposes and is readi-| Atlantic and St. Lawrence. .. Maine.|150| 1,538,100, 2,978,700 6,150,278, 254,743) 113,520 hone | 82 
ly obtained on call. The Bank statement for the | Androscoggin and Kennebec.. “ | 55| ‘809,278! 1,016,500) 2,061,458 140,561 80,058 none| 36 
week (which we give below) is regarded as very | Kennebec and Portland.. .... hi. 962,621 O9, 80 | 2'514,067 168,114; 100, ,552/none| 46 
favorable. Port., Saco and Portsmouth... “ | 51 1,355,500 123 884) 1,459,384) 208 669) woes cons 6 | 984 
Nov. 3 Wov. 12 York and Cumberland,.... .. “ | 20) 286,747 341,100 713.605, 23 946) 11, 256 none ae 
Pap iet Atd asta Boston, Concord and Montreal. N. IL.) 93 1,619.2 278 622,200 2,540,217' 150,538) 79,659 none, 35 
Spotie Mbp Intwoeag igen noe See aR « "| 35/ 1'485,000 none. | 1,485,000 905,805) 111,836 8 104 
ater oo lag — righ, ee TD 0005 oc00 sane seve ce « | 54] 2078625! 720,900! 3,002/004 287 "768) 55,266 5 | 48 
Circulation tees vee ... 9,492,168 9,287,629 Northern “ 82! 3 ‘016, 634 ; ‘ pent 1638 075 5 | 47% 
Deposits... --- 55,599,977 66,201,107 | Manchester and Lawrence... ,“ | 24) 717'548.... 2c.) scce ccf, seve seen! 636) 90 
On the 6th of August last the loans were $97,-|Nashna and Lowell.......... “| 15) 600,000! . ~ none. » 651,214) 132 5 ib! 51,515 & 109 
899,617, and the amouut of specie held by the! Portsmouth and Concord.... “| 47 ‘ s 1,400,000) reer press nese nONne +» « 
bankers was $9,510,465. The curtailments which bemrcde' as it Donuiitinadin * 7 1.097.800. 550.0001 673,500 SE | ela ond wn = 
the above statements show, could not have been | pene rgen bre sen 4 Hs oD 2'486 000 2 anil 5877 467 06 5397 | "266,539 vs 5 
made at any pcriod without producit g the sever- | Vermont Central. * 117 8,500,000 3,500,000 12,000,000)... rein a 33 
est pressure and great distress. Iv ermont and Canada........ “| 47) 1,500,000 ......... 1 1,600,000) Leased to, the Vt. Cent. 100 
The earnings of our railroads for October con- | Western wae . yi 892,000 nn 4 pagent joe ees 
tinue to show a large increase over the same month | ee ny De SAE Fat: aay oe Made| i 18 30,000 ia ee | 4 995. 549) see jae 130,881 "Thy “O4R 
for the past year. Below we give the list as far | Boston and Maine........... s | 3) 4.076.974 150,000) 4, 092, 9% 27 659, 59,001; 3 338)! 215 7 . 102} 
as received, Boston and Providence... .. “| 53) 8,160,390 pete 3 ‘546, ,214| 469,656, 227,434 6 | 864 
1853. 1852, | Boston and Woreester....... “ | 69) 4,500,000 25 000 4 ‘845, 967 758,819) 3: 31206 7 (1013 
New York and Erie........ $552,995 $376,833 | Cape Cod branch. “| 28) | 421,296 17 800 633,906 60,743) 30,056 26 +4 
Hudson River............. 153.258 104,309 (Connectic MS VOT as occ e toe “ | §2) 1,591,100 193,500) 1,801,946 229,004} 72,028 6 | 5b 
Michigan Southern... ..-. 220,804 134 a3 ee a REE “| 75) 2,85 50,000, 500,000, 3,120,391) 488,75 93) 241,017, 71g, 91 
Ohio and Penn............ 84,039 44,74 1 ee “| 42} 1,050,000 none. | 1,050,000) 229,445) 99,589 8 1064 
Milwaukee and Miss... 41,377 15, 072 Aye ne. rrr cintereees “ ; 66) 3'540,000 112,805) 3,623,073) 574,57 4) 252,787 gi 4 
R. Island and Chicago... . 67,097 new, |New Bedford and Taunton. | 20; 500,000 none. 520,475) 164,230) 43,950 be 114 
N. York and New Haven... 93,252 64,524 | Norfolk DUM S cic cuss sty 5 “| 26) 547,015, 819,743) 1,245,927) 67,251) 23, 415) eens 69 
Norwich and Worcester.... 31,867 »4 ‘886 | Old ORO 855 SESS. VS es “| 46) 1,964,070, 282,300; 2,293,534| 822,213) 101 ‘5 10\none, 90 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and ; Taunton Branch............ “| 12 250,000. none. | 807,136) 187,406) 24,899 8... 
Dayton ... 38,085 30 001 | | Vermont and Massachusetts... “| 77) 2,140,536, 1,001,500; 5,203,833) 218,679) 18,648 none| 133 
Harlem .. «és .o0 oct coc¥a. 90008 70,463 | Worcester and Nashua....... “| 45) 1,134,000 171,210) 1,821,945) 162,109) 66,900) 41¢) 595 
Wee... BBG,945 %- 416 541 | Western ..... 1... seen veee ee “ 1155) 5,150,000 fend 9,9587759/1,339,873, 683,194 616, 99 
Pennsylvania aN ee 5 245,058 144 09. 1j8tonington cece eee "tae ataceai R J ae e cess 467,700 |e. cece 240 572| 110, 892, tees ' 61 
N. Haven & Springlield.... 74,613 ee ee nnn Wecewiee: oak ay | 1,781,498) 253,600) 139,514) 6 
Mich. Central... Mate 200,163 161, 183 | ana : onn.| 45 Dap +) bie aaa aeons talent 66e8 S008 tere eee none)-..- 
aaa... 290, 168 v’° | Hartford and New Haven.. “| 72) 2,350,000! 800,000) 8,150,000 639 529) 294,26910 1184 
Moines ‘cnt Western: 27 317 31,776 Housatonic.......... pose scce SS  ILEO . 200 cvecjocees cons 2,500,000} 329,041, 168 902! none} ---. 
Mad River... seve cscs 76,048 54,199 Had adi MG ~ EAE cca dn tte 1095839 praahien {none | - 
y » a a y 58,8 : 410) 0.00 weeelecec|oeee 
The above shows an extraordinary activity in |New York and New Haven... “ | 61! 3,000,000) 1,641,000 4.978,487 806,713) 428, 173, 101 
_ the: interbal commerce vf the country. The in- | Naugatuck ........ 2... +5. oak: oe ee Se Prey rr ere ore 
creased earnings of our roads ‘are undoubtedly senza -—y eo Haven. © ~ - Hg ete jaye 1,880,610 Recently ee one — 
due, toa considerable extent, to the opening of er eee egress dah 54) 2,121,110) 701,600) 2,596,488) 267 561 6,965) 4%4| - 
, s : Buffalo and New York City.. N. | 15 Y > 
new lines which add very largely to theincrease Buffalo, Corning “- N. York. mee A. a leacooen "yeast Recently opened. . non po 
of the old. All the great staples of the country | Buffalo and State Line....... “ *! 69} 879,636/ 872,000) 1,921,270 Recently | opened. . 130 
command high prices, which leads to very large | Canandaigua and Niagara F.. “| 50) .... 0...) 222. see. Im progres}.... .... sees sees) sees j"se8 
movements of merchandise from the interior. ieceeeUkd ceaeiedine ae | . a ny san 400000 1 peek n ~ a 93° oo none| - 
x re "Ve a reek pa k ; ae s< , iN J Beves ‘ ) VUyi ‘ none} + 
aan ee ae ~ Tad * has shown a| Erie, (New York and Erie)...“ /464} 9,612/995|24,008,865/31,301,806)3,537,766,1,091,623| 7 | 719 
ge é inet, although it has uctuated consid- | Hudson River.............. “1144 8, 740, 515| 7 ‘046, ,395) 10,527 ,654/1,063 °659| | 888, Tadlnone! G5} 
erably. The following is a comparative statement | Harlem .... 66. ... see. coos “1180 4,725, ,250) ‘917 463 6,102,935 681 445 324,494) 5 | 56 
of prices on the 9th and 16th instants. yong ~ ser p eee ke srassh tes a 95 BT ,148} 516,246) 2,446,391) 205 068) 44 ‘070 jnone| 28; 
: ; New York Central ........ : 504/22,858,600) 2,111 824 at | rn: eee ere 113 
Nov. 16. ens “ (504)22,858,600) 2,111,824/24,974,423).... ....)se es wees sees 
mi gn 4 gaps Ogdensburgh (Northern)..... “1118! 1,579,969, 2,969,760) 5,133,834] 480, it 195,847 \rione| 26 
POGOe eee Cee 2e ew beresonces 2 ay swerco al. TFACUBO, 6 sce cc | § i | 9 | 0 C 
nedoon River........ Le Beet cebe 69 O5g Plattsburg ad Montreal Wiis = 850, ne aol, bon 60, we Mr ay B.., Aad 5 70 
LATICM 2... cee e eens eee eee es 56 oLts | Rensseiae d Sarat yt 6s 5 5 
Mae Watts Obeid. «fees cick: 113 11° | Rutl “d r and Saratoga “ 25; 610 000! 25,000 774, 495 213,078) 96 737, rere re 
pote , a L utland and Washington..... 60}. 850 ‘000, 400,000) 1, 250,000 Recently opened. haves jena’ 
umberland Coal Co...... .....38!3 36 | Saratoga and Washington.... “ | 41 899,800, 940,000) 1,832,945! 173,545! 136,017) none| 30 
Michigan Southern. .... 120 116 | Troy and Rutland... ....... “| 39] 237,690; 100,000} 329,577|Recently opened. |....| 33 
Michigan Central............. 109 105}¢ | Troy and Boston......... “| 89) -430,936 700,000 1,043,357 Recently jopened. Fie — 
The rise has been participated in by nearly the Watertown and Rome... * | 96; 1,011,940 650,000 1,693,711} 225,152; 116,706) 8 |100 
whole list of stocks upon the market. The feeling a a come sehhanggie N. J. | 65} 1,500, cone és see Ae 1,888,385/ 478,418)10 (146 
is general, that the period of greatest stringency ae Rates sa: — eT ~~ ere 128, me aaa pot By M igi 
p . . eee ee ee tees t “ ‘ | ( “ ’ 5 B42 y 2) 
is passed. It is an encouraging fact, that it does | New Jersey Central... .... © | 63) "986:106, 1,500,000 2379880 260,899]. 124,740] 31g)... 
not seem to have effected tlre great industrial in- Cumberland ¥ alley coece cene . Penn. 56 1,184,500 13 ,000 1,265,148 118,617 76,890 5 \ eve 
terests of the country, which were never more athe . se 5 mene oe ja pe fo. 913,997 ” Lae Rooney peaks. Popes 
resbaron, wot.in & soundest diti hi gh and Lancaster... : : 27| 1,702,523) 265,227; 106,320) 8 |...% 
rie a= peetteggiee seihaa be oro or5 * Philadelphia and Reading.... “ | 95) 6,656,332/10 27800 17,141,987 2,480,626 1,261,987 7 (37 
‘ ° arnings of our| Philad., Wilmington and Bak,  .| 98) 8,850,000; 2,408,276 6,818,880 667,786 383,501'5 | 76, 
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Compiled, from. the le latest returns—corrected every Wednesday—on a par valuation of $100. 
<3. 2 & 4: 5 an 
3 ee | BS eh [ole 
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NAME OF COMPANY. Tee be 28 |8g | £8 (els 
2] 2 | @ | 23 laed| $3 |2l3 
} | [) ve) } So } ~ = } gS -_ 
z| 35 & | & | S| ae (alaé 
| | 
Pennsylvania Central........ Penn.'250 9,768,155} 5,000,000|13,600 000! H ,948,827| 617,625).. 934 
Philadelphia and Trenton.... ‘ 80 |..e. ceeel eee cone sleeee scene leeee cowelecee veee weat tes xe 
Pennsylvania Coal Co... o 1 SE Lampe sdblawes 4 ach [ob se\e oes 1s de Wane Rete anes ese 1023 
Baltimore and Ohio......... Md. 381 9,188,300) 9,827,123)19,542,207| Fr 825,563; 615 384) 7 58} 
Washington branch.......... «| 88 11,650,0 Lb wkne cee 1 650 000) 348 622 216,237) i Meas 
Baltimore and Susquehanna... “ | 57 |osee core|e cose cone | 413.673 152,536)....| . 
Alexandria and Orange.... .. Va. 65 [rete cece |e ewes eens in. proj Me \itss cenabawes sae loess |: ee 
Manassas Gap.... 2+. seeeee 6 1 BT Jocee cocsleccee cece mpreg |.... Helis se sess lence jeeee 
Petersburgh. . : « | 64 | 769,000} 173,867) 1,163,928! 227,593 12,370) 7 v7 
Richmond and Danville . “ 78 (1,372,824) 200,000\In proge |.... 2+. [eee eeee leone 70 
Richmond and Petersburgh.. ‘ | 22 | "685,000 D+ sedans 1,100,000} 122,861) 74,113 none; 40 
Rich:, Fred. and Potomac.... “ | 76 |1,000,000| 503,006) 1,531,238) 254,37, 11: 8,256 7 {100 
eR Bc teninn vice behets « | 62 [1,357,778] 640,000] 2'106,467} 62,765|.... ....!.... fees 
Virginia Central........ «2. “ 107 |1,400,100| 446,036/In prog. { 176,485) 74,902 inane 61 
Virginia and Tennessee ...... 60 (8,000,000) 1,500,000\In prog. |........ [tere eees none} 98 
Winchester and Potomac...‘.. «| 32 | 180,000} 120,000) 416,532) 89,776)........ 2 omnes 
Wilmington and Raleigh... . N .C.161 1,888,878) 1,134,698] 2,965,574 610,035| 153,898 6 |... 
Charlotte and South Carolina. S. 0.110 Jenne eeeeleeee cess .| Mews a cuca loses dame lcoat weet fotee tees 
Greenville and Columbia..... “« (140 |1,004,231) 300 000 Tn ee es OCI: BP, aear tees HSN veee 
South Carolina............. “ (242 (3,858,840! 3,000,000} 7,002,396'1,000,717| 609,711, 7 {125 
Wilmington and Manchester. “ | ..--|.... cece lees cones Im prog. jeces covcfecee wove losecte = 
Georgia Central. Ga. 191 |3,100,000| 306,187! 3,378,132) 945,505| 508,625; 8 (115 
Georgia ... weceesee “ {211 {4,000,000 1,214]... .....| 984,424) 456,468) 71¢].... 
Macon and Western... .... . * 1101 1214, 283| 168,000] 1,596,283| 296,584) 153,697! 9 [109 
EE ee ee See ee in prog. |... «vs. Jesse ees wieeee lees 
ey ee « | 50 | 586,887) 150,000; 743,525| 129,395) 71,535 8 
Alabama and Tennessee River Ala. | 55 |.... 0...) +002 ees In prog. j.-ee cece [rete cee sees 
Memphis and Charleston..... “« | 93 | 776,259) 400,000!In prog. |........ [ress sees loess 
Mobile and Ohio.... .... «++. “ | 33 | 879,868)......... In prog. |.... es-- Joes eee levee 
Montgomery and West Point. “ | 88 | 688,611]......... 1,330,960; 178,542} 76,079 8 
oo eR ee eer Mites.) OO |... nce] ccesseseleccs s cess bisied cans | cove cece leone fers 
East Tennessee and Georgia..Tenn.| 80 | 835,000} 541,000/In prog. |........ | cece cece [eons fooee 
Nashville and Chattanooga... “ (125 |2,093 '814| 850,000\In PTOZ.. | occe ceccloece cece loos ses 
Covington and Lexington.... Ky. | 38 lt, ‘430, 150} 900,000/In prog. | .... «6. [sees sees leone "624 
Frankfort and Lexington..... eae i 367 '218 bteime Sows 584,902) 87 o— 44 250) ieee 
Louisville and Frankfort..... | 6B J .... wees eee eee [esee ceee| ewes cone levee |eoee 
Maysville and Lex'ngton..... © [sees |eesecase Petar Im Preng. - |... corel occe cocnfeeceiecce 
Cleveland and Pittsbargh.... Ohio. 100 i339, 450) 1,371,000} 2,963, 756 194 ii 123, 306 6 | 98 
Cleveland, and Erie......... ly ¢ 3) ROUND Seepees; ueentined Meegees, tape 2 be? oe 
Cleveland and Columbus.... . « (135 (8,027 00 408,200) 3,65! 5 000! 777,793! 483 454) 12 122 
Columbus, Piqnaand [udiana. “ | ORES HEP ae" 2,000,000) seers feidd. ails Pe 
Columbns and Lake Erie... .. © | OR hancciepcele seak oben hd abcis locks aubdiwn se eediomed ase 
Cincinnati., Ham. and Dayton “ | 60 {2,100,000} 500,000 2,060, 653| 321,793| 200, a6 Sakae 1023 
Cincinnati and Marietta...... “© |eceeleces cccele cove voce PTO. | -<nertane Laces caacleons 724 
Dayton and Western......... “ | 40 | 310,000, 550,000! 925,000/Recently opened. |.... 80 
Daphep walk Wifetigan........ | BB leces sete bedkane cwne Em POG: fo ccc coc] eves ccc [eeeeleree 
Tinie tan TE 6 ice cite“. | A and Galette con erst lecsaeneen |ocee coveleceecees l...-| 60 
Greenville and Miami.... ©” | MEE dense oes le aki 20 nal emnsionse.é [tees cece leeee ceee lowes eco 
ERO TTR wT Oe incae ceaule cons sces i). Serer rere wee leces 
Little Miami. «| 88 RBC FOE. «205 +00. 2,634 157| 526,746} 314,670| 10 |113 
Mansfield and Sandusky .. viieievd a -| 900,000} 1,000,000) 1 ‘855, Dias cihthabiéi.buetvie lees 
Mad River and Lake Erie... “ 167 ete | 1,767,000) 4, ‘110, '148| 540,518} 118,401)....| 95 
Ohio Central . . © | Oe dncennetel: Antica In prog. ls ccecahabane hengitewe 90 
Ohio and Mississippi Sema cme w  made isensine thik send bead Laie damidiihe tadnled st 87 
Ohio and Pennsylvania...... “ '187 1,750,700) 2,450,000}......... 'Recently|opened ° 
Ohio and Indiana... ws TeCaul| ddldwles sapedee are Mas Dae Cera et Pee oes s Cree wee 
Scioto and Hocking “Valley. ME ee te eee " eee rere coceleoes 
Toledo, Norwalk and Clevel’ ad “ | 87 | 652 000} 800,000) 1,317,140\Recently jopened. eae 
Xenia and Columbus.... .... " 54 {1 092,137 119 500 1 "257, 714) 237,506, 135 1363) 15 116 
Evansville and Illinois... Ed, | GE ficeececvale cece cans In PIOS. [eves veee|eoee cease leone ose 
Indiana Central ............ + hluepthehavaresenameen AS teess neat ests | --.| 80 
Indiana Northern .. se 131 06th. senele vdeatbinen “ ‘Recently jopened. |..../116 
Indianapolis and Bellefontaine SE Pekcsilesule conning e | sone cencloeee oe oe | eee. [166 
Lawrenceburg and Ind.... .. ©, Tee leenavdedls daheean DE. 100» semtlionantacaes ---| 05 
Lafayette and Indianapolis... “ | 62 [.... .ccc|ecccc ceccfeces cece . [Recently jopenéd. |.... 82 
Madison and Indianapolis..... ‘ | 88 /1,650,000} 750,000 ayer 000| 516 ,414| 268,075} 10 | 78 
Peru and Indianapolis... ee | BEE. ccnpanccic coms 6ccupe BMG ~lss0s ecnapeuaa oun eee} 65 
Terre Haute and Indianapolis “ | 72 | 682,387) 663,100 1,353,019) 105,944; 71,446| 4 (108 
Rock Island and Chicago..... TN. |... fics cess foccea tevelecscdees bases psec mabe tighed aadhcos 
Chicago and Mississippi..... . “ |185 |2,400,000) 4,000,000 £220,000 onnliquaivesni saekeand 
Mlinois Central............. i" lye fees tameletntunc neal as cytsee «|g pans bomedtaea Ie ++. (186 
Galena and Chicago......... “ | 92 |1,982;361| 500,000|In prog. 473,548) 286,152)..../100 
Michigan Southern.......... Mich. ‘815 2.499.410} 2,629 000 6,430,246 592, 187} 293,046)..../120 
Michigan Central.. .-. 1282 |4,000,000| 4,067,396] 8,614,193|....iee-|saeese2-| 8 [100 
Pacific... sees cece cee seees MoO. | 38 |1,000,000' none, {In progres ‘Recently ope peeaksnnn 

















Tas - 


railroads are much greater than at any former 
period. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin publishes the follow- 


ing statement of the deposits of American gold at 

the Mint of the United States, and all the Brauch 

Mints, from the date of the discoveries in Califor- 

nia up to July 30, 1853: 

DEPOSITS OF CALIFORNIA GOLD AT THE MINTS. 
Philadelphia Mint. 

1848....$ 44,177 00 | 1852....$49,821,490 00 

1849.... 5,481,439 00 | 1853 (to 

1850.... 31,667,505 00| July30) 33,080,253 85 

1051.... 46 939, ,367 00 | —_——.-—__. 
Total.. . -. $172,084,231 85 

Branch “Mints. 

- eetticts Charlotte. N.Orleans. Total. 
1848....% ‘ 1,124 1,124 
1849.... 669 921 669, 921 
1850... 30 025 00 4 575, 567 4,605,592 
1851.... 214,072 00 15,111 3,769 682 8,993 865 
1852.... 824,931 07 28, 861 3 777, 784 4,131,076 
1853 (to 
July 80). 269,607 78 15,399 1 880,208 1,674,215 





Totals. . $838,635 85 58,872 19 183,286 20,080 794 : 
Add deposits at Philadelphia mint. ..§172 034. ,281 





Total California cin to pe 30, 


1853. - -$192,115,025 
Sulina deposit al Philadelphia Mint. 
August, 1858.. P Ae 
SEMUEMOE SD ase deec cade cece Cea caer 3,975,000 
October. ... eee cece cece eens cone wees —_— 000 





Total California deposits to Oct., 1863..208,886,026 
The export for the same period has been $76,- 
105,207, showing a coinage of $128,780,000 in ex- 
cess of the exportations, which amount is now in 
circulation, or in the banks and sub-treasury. 





A Train of Locemotives, 

It is but a few years since a train drawn by a 
locomotive was a novelty in the United States, and 
yet last evening we saw a érain of locomotives up- 
on a track which two years since was not comple- 
ted. The train came up from Erie, under the di- 
rection of Mr. W. Marsh Kasson, junior partner of 
the firm, W. M. Kasson & Son. 

The train was composed of seven locomotives, 
worth over $60,000. The Raritan was at the 
head, and furnished the propelling power. The 
Niagara and Hudson, for the Mad River and Lake 
Erie Railroad Company, came next. The S¢. 
Louis and Wabash, for the Terre Haute and Rich- 
mond road, followed ; “No. 17,” for the Chicago 
and Mississippi road, ‘was next; and “No. 17,” tor 
Illinois Central, closed the train. 

That same Chicago and Mississippi Railroad is 
one of the leading thoroughfares of the west. At 


. | Joliette it connects with the Chicago and Rock Is- 


land Railroad, cutting off a “corner” of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles in the main route to St. 
Louis. 

All the triumphs of that Rome which “sat upon 
her seven hills, and from them ruled the world,” 
were not equal to those which that single locomo- 
tive train will accomplish.—Clere’and Herald. 





Wisconsin Railroad Iron, 

The Dodge Co. Iron Company, just organized, 
with a capital of balf a million of dollars, in 
Dodge County, Wiscobsin, are about going largely 
into the manufacture of railroad iron, so that 
Wisconsin will no longer need to go abroad for her 
rails. They have contracted for the erection of 


twenty blast furnaces and one large rolling mill 
- |to be devoted exclusively to railroad iron. The 
Beloit Journal states that they have already con-_ 
tracted to furnish to the Milwaukee and La Crosse 
railroad fifty tons of iron per day on and after the 


first of March next, until the track is laid to 
Portage City. 


























Baltimore and Ovio Raitlroad'--Its Policy 


for the future, 

The recent heavy decline in the market value 
of the stock of this road, shows that the result of 
its operation since its opening has not equalled 
public expectation. This want of success, may 
be referred to several causes; the unfinished 
condition of the road, incapacitating it for the 
transaction of a large business; the unfavorable 
character of the route; the lack of a dense and 
active population upon its line; the want of rail- 
road connections at its western terminus, and the 
great delay and expense to which the traveller go- 
ing to Philadelphia, New York and Boston, is sub- 
jected after reaching Baltimore. All these draw- 
backs have exerted their share of influence, and 
they have been so far potential as to disappoint 
the highly raised hopes of the friends of the road, 
both in regard to its earnings, and the addition it 
was expected to make to the trade and commerce 
of Baltimore. 

We do not presume thatthe objectionable grades 
used are calculated to interfere seriously with a 
profitable traffic. They are so grouped together 
as to enable them to be worked in the most econo- 
mical manner. A greater part of the route tra- 
versed is new, and comparatively undeveloped, 
but capable, in time, of supplying a very large bu- 
siness. The want of western connections is being 
very rapidly supplied by the construction of a 
nnmber of roads, centering at Wheeling. At pre- 
sent both passengers and freight have to depend 
upon the Ohio river as a means of reaching their 
places of destination. 

The imperfect success of the road therefore, may 
to a certain extent, be referred to causes tempora- 
ry in their character. For a considerable portion 
of the year, however, the Ohio river offers the 
best means of forwarding merchandise to the lead- 
ing points of consumption, and there is no reason, 
provided the route be the best between the Atlan- 
tic cities and the west, as is claimed, why the road 
should not immediately enter upon a freight busi- 
ness fully up to its capacity; the returns from 
which would yield a fair income upon the cost of 
the road. 

In our view of the case the want of success re- 
ferred to is due partly to the fact that the road 
has not yet become a part of a great through route 
between the leading Atiantic cities and the west. 
That it has not become so, has been owing toa 
mistaken policy which appears to have prevailed 
in its management. The Baltimore and Ohio road 
was proposed, and has been built, chiefly with a 
view to the promotion of the trade, commerce, and 
general welfare of Baltimore. The New York and 
Pennsylvania Works had nearly destroyed the 
trade between that city and the west, to regain 
which was one of the leading objects of the road. 
Its friends went a step further. By showing Bal- 
timore to be nearer to all the leading commercial 
points in the great valley than either Philadelphia, 
New York, or Boston, they assumed that, cost of 
transportation being controlled by dineal distance, 
Baltimore could command the trade of the great 
interior basin of the country, as soon as it could 
be reached by her railroads. This assumption has 


led to some serious mistakes in the policy of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Company. They have lost 
sight of the importance of making their road the 
most convenient through route between New York, 
Say, and the west, Its mauagers reasoned in this 
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promoting the prosperity of that city. If we tran- 
sport over our road the merchandise purchased in 
New York, we make it a New York road, and thus 
surrender onc great object of its construction,” and 
although at the present time this company have 
an arrangement with the Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton and Baltimore road, by which Philadelphia 
and New York freights are forwarded over it, and 
the Baltimore and Ohio, to the Ohio river, at the 
same rate as over the Pennsylvania Central road, 
this arrangement, we understand gives such dis- 
satisfaction in Baltimore, that the directors of the 
Baltimore and Ohio road threaten to annul it, for 
the purpose of rendering it inconvenient for the 
Western trader to buy his goods in New York, and 
in the hope of compelling him to make bis purcha- 
ses in the former city. The result is, that Balti- 
more Joses a trade sought. to be gained, and the 
road a very large business, which an illiberal and 
unwise policy forces upon other routes. 

The true policy is exactly opposed to the one 
which now seems to prevail. It is of a piece with 
what has too often characterised that of southern 
communities: an attempt to increase the business 
of a particular place by throwing impediments in 
the way of the free movement of persons and pro- 
perty. Till quite recently, the city of Augusta, 
Georgia, steadily refused to allow any connection 
to be made between the Georgia and South Caro- 
lina roads at that place, but forced all the freights 
to be trucked from one depot to the other, for the 
purpose of making a little money in drayage, of 
compelling travellers to make as long a sojourn as 
possible in the city, and for the purpose of render- 
ing it inconvenient for the cotton planter, or petty 
trader, to go beyond it to make their purchases. 
The idea was, that the prosperity of the town could 
be advanced by such a course. Such a policy 
would be regarded as an absurdity inall the north- 
ern states, where a wider experience has developed 
juster notions upon such subjects. The better 
sense has recently triumphed, we are glad to say, 
even in Augusta. The city council has recently 
given permission for the building of a bridge over 
the Savannah river, and the connection of the two 
roads by a continuous track. 


We think the same mistaken notions to which 
we have adverted, have exerted an influence pre- 
judicial to the best interests of the Baltimore and 
Ohiorailroad. We know that for years they have 
prevented the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Bal- 
timore railroad from building a bridge over the 
Susquehanna river. They have exerted a para- 
mount influence over the management of the B. & 
0. road, the object being not to secure to it the larg- 
est possible amount of business, but to render it 
the most efficient instrument in increasing the bu- 
siness of Baltimore. It is to be expected that the 
Baltimore merchant. should feel some dissatisfac- 
tion in seeing the cars on a road which he helped 
to build for the purpose of enlarging his own busi- 
ness, filled with merchandise purchased in New 





manner. “The Baltimore and Obio; is a Baltimore) that such a policy is very likely to be incorporat- 
work, planned and executed for the purpose of 





ed into the management of this road. 

New York is now the great commercial city of 
the United States. She has been made so chiefly 
by her unrivalled system of public works. To a 
portion of the trade enjoyed by this city Baltimore 
claims to have a right, by virtue of the superior 
advantages of the position secured to her by the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. But these claims, 
only recently put forth, are not recognized, nor is 
their validity understood. This can only be done 
by offering them to publi¢ inspection, by inducing 
every Western merchant coming Hast, to take the 
route of the Baltimore and Ohio road, to visit that 
city, to examine its facilities for business, to form 
acquaintance with its merchants, ete., ete. This 
kind of acquaintance must precede all business 
arrangements. Next tothe Erie canal, N. York 
owes her commercial greatness more to the early 
completion of a line of railroad from Albany to 
Buffalo, than to any other cause. This line at 
once became the route east, for every western 
merchant, wherever might be his business rela- 
tions. He was thus brought into immediate con- 
tact with the New York merchant, a step which 
gradually led to new business, aud the abandon- 
ment of the old, till the New York merchants in 
time found themselves in possession of a trade 
which had been previously shared by the mer- 
chants of all of our leading Atlantic cities. If the 
merchant of Baltimore would recover a trade he 
has lost, and secure such additions to it, to which 
he believes himself entitled, the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad must do for him what the Albany 
and Buffalo line did for New York. He must in- 
troduce himself to wew customers, by bringing 
them to him. The Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
must be made the cheapest, most comfortable, and 
most expeditious route between all the great east- 
ern cities and the west. In no other manner can 
the results predicated of it, both in respect to its 
earnings, and in iis influence in promoting the 
prosperity, and advancing the interests of the city 
of Baltimore, be realized. Unless the route can 
be made what we have described, we fear that 
this great work will disappoint public expectation, 
and particularly the hopes of those who have la- 
bored so many years in its construction. 

There is no doubt: that the interests of every 
town or city, having any claims to business re- 
sources on the line of any road, are best promoted 
by the waembarrassed and untaxed movement both 
of persons aud property through it. The people 
of Albany feel that they areas much benefitted in 
being able to make the trip to N. Y. in four hours, 
and at a cost of $1 50, and in having the through 
passengers from the west, detained only ten min- 
utes on their way to New York, as do the people of 
the latter city. By interposing obstacles to the 
free movement of cither, all classes would suffer, 
even those who might be supposed to profit by 
them, such as hotel keepers, porters, draymen, 
etc.; for the reason that the increased movement 
more than compensates them for what they would 


York; and it is very natural for him to suppose | gain by interposing delays upon the few. So well 
that should the railroad -discriminate in favor of| understood is the value, to the towns themselves, 
merchandise purchased in Baltimore, Ae could! of rapid and unrestrained movement through them, 
have the sale of the goods purchased in the other'| that in the northern states, when railroad compa- 
cities. He thinks therefore that his interests and | nies have not the power, or the means, to secure 
those of his fellows showid be protected by discrim-| uninterrupted connections through them, the cities 
inating charges in his favor; and we understand | generally execute the necessary works themselves, 
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and at great expense. The city.of Portland aided 
at great cost, the connection of the Atlantic and 
St. Lawrence, and the Portland, Saco and Ports- 
mouth roads, the respective depots of which are 
on opposite sides of the town. A new line of rail- 
road has recently been constructed through the 
city of Troy, and partially, if we mistake not, at 
the expense of the city, for the purpose of enab- 
ling the locomotive, with its trains, to pass through 
it at full speed. It was considered necessa- 
ry to the progress and welfare of that city, that a 
new road should be built for the purpose of pre- 
ventirg trade and commerce being drawn off into 
other channels where no such impediments exist- 
ed. So of all the numerous cities between Buffa- 
lo and Albany. The traveller is whirled through 
them all nearly at full speed. It is this fact that 
bas built up these cities and made the Central 
line the greatest route of travel in the U. Siates, 
and enables it to hold this travel from rivals having 
much shorter routes. Were passengers at every 
large town compelled to “break bulk,” and be tum- 
bled into dirty coaches, and jolted along from one 
side of it to another, this route would sink into one 
of second rate importance, and the cities them- 
selves, would, we really believe, retrograde, instead 
of advancing with a rapidity that excites the won- 
der and admiration of the whole country. 

The people of Baltimore assume their proximity 
to the western States to be a matter of great im- 
portance in a commercial point of view. The dif- 
ference in distance, in favor of that city, between 
New York and Cincinnati, by way of the Baltimoe 
and Ohio, Parkersburgh, and Cincinnati and Mari- 
etta route, over the New York Central, is 160 
miles; yet were that route fully opened it would 
be at the difference of 250 miles the longer, meas- 
uring distance by éeme. It now takes just about 
as long to go from New York to Baltimore, a dis- 
tance of 186 miles, as from New York to Buffalo, 
a distance of 444 miles. Here then is 258 miles 
gained in the first i2o0r15 hours! By the two 
routes, travellers reach Buffalo and Baltimore in 
the evening, arriving at each place at about the 
same time, and cost for transportation. At Buffa- 
lo the traveller by the northern route has made 
up the distance against him and gained 100 miles 
in addition, and is at a point from which he can 
reach Cincinnati at least 15 hours quicker than a 
person leaving Baltimore at the same time. The 
saving effected in cost will be fully equal to that 
in time. 

The advantage of position about which we 
have heard so much, is more than neutralized by 
the superior energy and the liberal policy of her 
more enterprising neighbors. 


The same policy to which we -have adverted 
was the ground for withholding authority from 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 
railroad, to construct a bridge over the Susque- 
hannah river. It was hoped that the river would 
constitute a sufficient barrier to preventthe south- 
ern and western merchants from going to Phila- 
delphia or New York to trade. This policy seem- 
ed to work well enough so long as the line of the 

















number, affecting seriously the revenues of the 
Baltimore and Ohio road, then opened to Cumber- 
land. The western merchants on reaching New 
York found it as inconvenient to go to Baltimore 
as it was to come from that city to New York. 
The result was, that owing, to an unwise and 
and illiberal policy which she had cherished so 
long, the former city lost much of its relative im- 
portance and a considerable portion of the trade 
and travel it once enjoyed. 

As Philadelphia, to a certain extent was actua- 
ted by a similar idea, and as both were were wil- 
ling to see every obstacle interposed between them 
and New York, the tendency was to demoralize 
the tone of railroad management between these 
and the Jatter city, from which it has not yet 
recovered. The roads and their management be 
tween New York and Philadelphia are still far be- 
hind the average standard for the country. S« 
long as this continues to be the case, the New 
York routes will continue to command the trave! 
between the east and the west, and both the Balti- 
more and Ohio, and Pennsylvania roads must lose 
seriously thereby. On the other hand, were the 
roads connecting New York with Philadelphia 
and Baltimore run at the same rate of speed, and 
the sam? uniformity, as the Hudson River, there 
is no doubt that the great mass of trade which 
now crowds the New York roads would take the 
more southern and shorter routes. Whether these 
will secure a prize, which involves the abandon- 
ment of a policy so long and so sedulously cherish- 
ed, but which still is within the grasp of the right 
kind of enterprise, remains to be seen. The Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad is more deeply interested 
in the result than is commonly supposed. 





Indianapolis & Cincinnati Railroad. 

This road (formerly known as the Lawrence- 
burgh and Upper Mississippi) was completed on 
the 29th October, and was formally opened for 
business on the first instant. Its entire length 
from Lawrenceburgh to Indianapolis is89!4 miles. 
From Lawrenceburgh to Cincinnati the distance is 
about 20, making the thorough route between the 
latter and Indianapolis 110 miles. That portion of 
the line from Cincinnati to Lawirenceburgh is 
now made by steamboat. This link will be sup- 
plied by the first of January, by the Ohio and 
Mississippi railroad ; so that. by that time, the poli- 
tical capital, and the central portions of Indiana 
will be brought within 5 hours time of the com- 
mercial metropolis of the Ohio valley. At present 
the trip is made in six hours, and with a degree of 
ease and comfort which makes the traveller quite 
contented to lose the hour which will be saved 
when the Ohio & Miss. railroad shall be opened. 

The opening of the above road is an important 
event in the railroad history of Indiana. No 
greater improvement in locomotion can be imagin- 
ed than that of bringing Indianapolis and Cincin- 
nati within 6 hours of each other, a journey which 
a year since could hardly be performed in 24. 
Indianapolis is now one of the most central points 
in the railway system of the United States. The 





road which connects*this with the leading point 


old National road continued the great route of of trade in the Great Valley, must rank among 


travel between the east and the west. 


The open- 
ing of the New York line of railroad at once diver- 


our first class roads. 
For the cheap movement of freight, the most 


ted this travel to the northern routes, so that the|important source of business of western roads, the 
immense crowd that formerly passed over the|Iudianapolis & Cinoimeati possesses peculiar facili- 
Maryland route soon dwindled to an insignificant ties. In connection With the river, it will always 


be the cheapest route between the above 
cities, and freights can be taken to and from 
any of the landings in the latter city, without 
truckage, or any extra charge. The charge to 
Lawrenceburgh, for freights coming down the riv- 
er, is the same as to Cincinnati, a fact which will 
give the above road a decided superiority over 
any other route. 

The road traverses one of the oldest settled 
mst fertile and best cultivated portions of the west 
and will form a convenient outlet to the best mar- 
ket, for a number of local lines of roads which it 
intersects. It has been built, and its financial con- 
cerns have been conducted in the most economic- 
al manner; the iron and equipment having been 
purchased when those articles were at the lowest 
prices. It is fully equipped for a very large busi- 
ness, and under the superintendence of able and 
experienced parties, who have aeqnireda good re- 
putation for the successful management of eastern 
roads. The road opens for business under excel- 
lent auspices, and bids fair to become one of the 
most profitable of our western roads. 


Rallways and Railway Investments in the 
West. 


The immense sums now invested in railroads in 
the United States, renders the value of these works 
a matter of the gravest moment. Although the 
country at large may be the gainer by them to a 
vastly greater amount than their entire cost, (a 
point, we believe, conceded on all sides,) there are 
numerous parties who have contributed largely 
toward their construction, who cannot be recom- 
pensed by the general prosperity which they cre- 
ate, but who are interested in them simply in the 
capacity of stockholders. 'To suck, our roads are 
successful or not, just in proportion to the divi- 
dends they earn, and could not prove unprofitable 
without the most disastrous consequences, the ex- 
tent of which can only be measured by the utter 
ruin of vast numbers of individuals and families, 
who have no other means than the earnings of our 
railroads for their daily support The securities of 
these works too, have become so interwoven in 
all the operations of business, are made the bases 
of so many transactions, that, should they become 
comparatively valueles, we do not see how the 
commercial community could survive the shock 
which would result, the injurious consequences of 
which would be heightened and aggravated by the 
destruction of all confidence in the soundness of 
haman judgment even in ordinary affairs. -Cor- 
rect views of the real value of our railroad invest- 
ments are, therefore, of the utmost importance, 
both as a means of allaying apprehension when no 
cause for alarm exists, or for the purpose of awak- 
ing it as a corrective of abuses, or of an unwise or 
improvident policy, before they shall have gone 
beyond the reach of remedy. 

The present is a good time to look at the darker 
side of the picture. In the stringency in the 
money market, which prevails, nearly every ac- 
tive business man in the community finds himself 
involved in one way or another,in our railroad 
enterprises; finds his own means cut short, or 
large demands upon them, on their account. No 
matter whether he may own stock or not: His 
neighbors do, and their condition effects his own. 
A person who declaims against railroads finds a 





hearing now, when he could not have gota single 
listener a year since, The subjects of railroad in- 
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vestment ‘can consequently be looked.-at with a 
more of impartial jadgment, for the reason that a 
person is to a considerable extent releived from 
the influence of sentiment in their favor, which 
only a few months since was universal, and be- 
cause all that can be said, or exists, against them, 
in the present state of affairs, is sure to come out. 

A trip west during the month of October gave us 
a pretty good opportunity of inspecting, personal- 
ly, the roads of that section of the country, the 
general system of management which prevailed, of 
studying the sources, and exte.t of their trafics ; 
the influence they were exerting in developing 
the natural wealth of the country, and in this 
way, creating a business for the future. We had 
the good fortune of being in company with several 
very intelligent German gentleman, among whom 
were Mr. Schleiden, resident Minister at Washing- 
ton, from Bremen; Mr. Rucker, charge ’d affairs for 
the city of Hamburgh, at Berlin, Prussia; Mr. Del- 
bruke of Berlin, holding an official position in the 
Prussian ministry; and Mr. C. G. Eschen, in be- 
half of the Banking House of Meyer & Stuken, of 
this city. Their object was precisely the same 
with our own, which was to form a correct opin- 
ion, for themselves, and for the rumerous class of 
German and Continental capitalists interested, as 
to the value aud commercial influence of our 
roads. As the railroad companies did all in their 
power to facilitatejour objects, and offering to our 
examination every thing that could aid us in 
forming a correct idea as to the uses and value of 
their roads, we had the best possible opportunity 
of forming correct notions upon the subject of our 
inquiries. It is needless for us to say that the fa- 
vorable opinions, which we had previously enter- 
tained, and so often expressed, were fully confired 
by what we saw, and were sustained, we believe, 
by those of the gentlemen named ; and we are 
happy to refer to them in the general conforma- 
tion of our our views. 

The most prominent fact which strikes attention 
in travelling over western roads is ease and cheap- 
ness with which they can be constructed, and the 
capacity of the country to supply an abundant 
traffic. The valley of the Mississippi is one vast 
plain having a very slight descent in direction of 
the gulf. Wherever the general surface is broken, 
the irregularities are due to the action of the 
water courses. Many of the larger rivers, the 
Ohio in particular, have cut for themselves deep 
trenches in the friable soil of the great valley. 
The principal obstacles to the cheap construction 
of railroads are consequently found in the vicinity 
of such rivers. After leaving them, however, the 
table lands are soon gained, which preserve pretty 
much the same elevations above tide water, upon 
similar parallels of-Jatitude; with these all diffi- 
culties in the way of construction disappear. The 
grades of the road accommodate themselves, to 
the general undulations of the country, and where 
curves are resorted to, they are used quite as 
ofien for the purpose of avoiding the buildings of 
farmers, or for the purpose of obtaining convenient 
approaches to the turns and stations on the line, 
as for any other cause. There is little, or no, rock 
cutting upon very many of the western roads, and 
there is frequently so little difference in the choice 
of routes, that tangents of from 50 to 70 miles are 
often used with very little additional cost. 


The favorable topography of this section of the 





country permits the opening “of 3 a . road ‘for busi. 
ness, with a comparatively small outlay. It fre- 
quently happens that roads are in the enjoyment 
of a very large and profitable traffic, when they are 
only Aalf finished ; even before the road-bed is in 
suitable condition for use, and before any suitable 
stations or depots are erected for the comfort and 
protection of persons and property. It is perhaps 
on the whole bad policy for many of the western 
roads to commence running their trains, as soon as 
they do; but it is hardly possible to resist the pres- 
sure, to put them in motion, as soon as the rails 
are laid. It is impossible to make a good road in 
the West, out of the soid. fo make it passable it 
must de McAdamized. The moment that the fat, 
unctuous, soil becomes wet, travel over the 
highway is at an end. Consequently the rail- 
road is pressed into service, at the earliest mo- 
ment for the saving it effects in the carriage of 
the heavy bulky products of the great valley. 

After the western roads are thoroughly built and 
equipped the difference in their cost, and that of 
castern roads will be much less than has been 
generally supposed. The items of graduation, 
masonry, bridging and right of way, cost less than 
those of easternroads. On the other hand, their iron 
and equipment cost more, and they generally are 
compelled to submit to larger discounts on their 
securities. But as the cost of roads in all parts of 
the country depend more upon the extent of the 
business, than upon any other causes, we must 
expect to see the cost of western roads run up to 
a high figure, to provide the necessary accommo- 
dations and equipments for their enormous traffics 
Although fortunately they are able to commence 
business upon a very small outlay. We do not 
believe that any road can be built in the West, 
adapted to a Jarge trade short of about $30,000 per 
mile, while the cost of a majority of them will be- 
fore many years exceed this sum. A low cost road 
is only compatible where its business is very 
small. 

As a general rule, and we may say almost 
without exception, the money raised by western 
companies appears to have been judiciously ex- 
pended. The facilities-for cheap construction 
compensate for the want of engineering sliill. Its 
place is made good by that practical sense which 
grows oui of a constant necessity, in new countries, 
of supplying the absence of capital and labor, by 
expedients of one kind or another, for which our 
people are so justly celebrated. We know of but 
one instance of misapplication of funds from their 
ostensible objects. Parties at a distance, therefore, 
may be assured, that the means which they have 
contributed toward the construction of our rail- 
roads have been properly expended, a fact, 
which narrows down the question of the safety of 
their investments ta a single point, that of the 
income of the roads. 

In building railroads in a new country, certain 
results are predicated from well known data, such 
as the course of trade, the actual movement of 
persons and property over a particular route, the 
rates at which they can be transported, &c., &c. 
In presenting the claims of any scheme to the 
public, it is usual for the parties having it in 
charge to accompany it by a statement showing 
among other things its probable cost and income. 
It is upon the credit attached to this statement, 








purchased. Now we know of no new soutnern or 
western roads recently constructed, the results of 
whose operations, is not much more favorable than 
the estimates. The cost of the road is not so 
much exceeded, as are the excess of earnings 
over estimates. The stock and bond holders get 
all and more, than they contracted for. Ifthey have 
made unsatisfactory bargains, they, and not the 
railroad companies are at fault. The railroads of 
the entire country have beep as profitable, and are 
as strong, as far as théir revenues are concerned, 
and have as favorable prospect for the future, as 
was expected, and, on the whole, was claimed by 
sensible men, 

A correct idea of the ability of the newly settled 
portions of the country to supply a lucrative tra- 
fic to the railroads can only be formed from actual 
observation. It would very naturally be supposed 
that the labor of the pioneer would be unpro- 
ductive; that supplying his own wants would oc- 
cupy all his time and attention. Such would be 
the case in most countries. In the Mississippi 
we find a soil, the fertility of which years of crop- 
ping does not exhaust. Almost the only instru- 
ment used is the plough. The soil, broken for the 
first time in the spring, yields an abundant harvest 
in the fall. As agriculture is the simplest of all 
forms of labor, combination neither of numbers 
nor capital is necessary to a very large production. 
In the culture of wheat or corn, the labor of two 
men will produce one-twentiecth as much as the 
labor of forty. A particular district which two 
years since was without a single inhabitant, may 
this year furnish a large business to aroad. In 
the West too, the Jabor of the country settlers is 
not only as profitably employed, as in the Older 
States, but furnishes a much larger amount of 
freight for exportation. A single farmer may easi- 
ly raise with the labor of his own hands, 1000 
bushels of grain for sale. As by necessity, he con- 
fines himself to one staple, he is compelled to pur- 
chase from abroad whatever he requires, that his 
own farm does not supply. Railroads in the new 
States have therefore a double office. By giving 
the means for selling, they enable the farmer to 
purchase, to the same extent; and as our manu- 
facturing and commercial communities are widely 
separated from the agricultural districts, a very 
considerable part of the transportation on our 
railroads, is a thorough movement both of property 
and persons. This fact adds very largely to the 
receipts, ard is one cause of their extraordinary 
success. 

The State of Wisconsin furnishes a striking il- 
lustration of the correctness of the above remarks. 
In 1840 its population was only 30,000 souls. In 
1850 it reached 304,000. At the present time the 
number of inhabitants cannot fall short of 450,000. 
The increase for the past fen years has been just 
about 400,000. As we were desirous of seeing 
what ten years had achieved in what, prior to that 
period, had been an unbroken and uncultivated 
waste, we passed over the principal line of railroad 
in the state, the Milwaukee and Mississippi, and 
devoted a day toa pretty critical study of the city 
of Milwaukee. In no part of the west did we see 
a better seitled, a better cultivated, or a more prc- 
ductive country ; and no road groaning under the 
press of a larger business in freights than the 





‘above named. Wisconsin is one of the most at- 
that the securities of thé*Vvarious companies are| 


tractive, because it is one af the best wooded of the 
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prairie states. It presents a constaut succession 
of small prairie, and wooded knolls, enabling near- 
ly every farmer to locate in the vicinity of timber 
and good water, with prairies spread out before 
him of the easiest cultivation and almost inex- 
haustible fertility. With such advantages ten years 
have been sufficient for the creation of a great and 
prosperous state, filled with large and flourishing 
towns, and whose people present every evidence 
of wealth and extraordinary prosperity. Milwau- 
kee, at the lowest estimate, contains thir- 
ty thousand inhabitants, and is one of the best 
built and most beautiful towns in the United 
States, with a very large and rapidly increasing 
commerce. Although the area ofthe State is very 
large, nearly the entire population of it is em- 
braced in that portion of it south and east of the 
Wisconsin and Fox rivers, a territory of less than 
ten thousand square miles. We cite the above il- 
lustrations for the purpose of showing that in no 
part of the west can the construction of railroads 
outstrip the wants of the people or their ability to 
supply to them an abundant traffic. 

We give these general remarks for the purpose 
of showing the ground work, or rationale 
upon which our railway system rests. It is easy 
to point to the earnings of our roads in proof of 
their value and success: but all such, unless sus- 
tained by the results of their operations for years, 
may failto command entire confidence, or remove 
all suspicion from the public mind, unless it be 
shown that they grow out of the very nature of 
the case. A fact stated bya railroad company 
may not establish a principle, because it may de- 
pend upon causes accidental in their character. 
But where such facts agree with the deductions 
naturally drawn from well established premises, 
their accuracy may be received without question. 
The extraordinary earnings of our railroads are no 
greater than what might have been anticipated by 
persons intimately acquainted with the relations 
they bear to the commercial and business wants 
of the country. 

The railroad interest of the United States may 
be regarded as resting generally upon a sound 
basis. AS an investment, our new roads cannot 
fail to pay a fair interest on their aggregate cost. 
When we come to compare different lines, there is, 
of course, every shade of excellence. As far as 
the purchase of their securities are concerned, we 
can hardly name an instance where parties will not 
receive all they contracted for. The amount of 
the advance expected, mustdepend upon the char- 
acter of each particular work. With regard to 
rival works, we think less is to be feared from 
their influence than has been generally supposed. 
Western roads are costing much more than the 
original estimate, and the present stringency will 
postpone such as are of a rival, or competing 
character, till the above fact is fully understood. 
When parties see that they cannot construct a 
good road short of $30,000 or $40,000 per mile, 
which they supposed could be built for $15,000 or 
$20,000, their zeal will be very much abated. 
The demands of older companies who can offer 
the best securities for loans, will have the ef- 
fect to crowd aside the claims of new or purely 
rival works. But the west will sustain a greater 


number of miles of railroad in proportion to its 
area, than any other part of the coyntry, 





Few railroads are projected or in progress in the 
former, that will not add more than they will sub- 
tract, from the business of the old roads. 

We give these general remarks by way of intro- 
duction to others of a more pointed character ; as 
the statement of a principle before making an ap- 
plication of facts. Our object is to convey a cor- 
rect idea in reference to our railroads. As 
our views may be incorrect, we desire to state the 
process by which we arrived at them, assuring our 
readers that we intend to give them our convie- 
tions, however much mistaken we may be in our 
logic. 

Nashville and Chattanvoga Railroad. 

V. K. Stevenson, Esq., in a recent communica- 
tion addressed to the stockholders of this compa- 
ny, presents the following statement of the expen- 
ditures made thus far in the prosecution of their 
work. He observes that to the expenses there 
must be some addition for work done included in 
the account marked due from sundry persons and 
bills receivable, as well as a balance of 40,000 or 
50,000 dollars to finish paying contractors just 
closing up, and to complete the outfit and station 
houses to be built under the resolutions of last 
May: 





CONSTRUCTION. 
Graduation, Culvert Ma- 


Cece a waes.d 50162 1,087,483 89 
Bridging .... 2.0. cee-- 249,425 54 
Laying Superstructure. 122,480 17 
Timber for avd 147,471 14 
Railroad Iron........ . 710,788 26 
Engineering .......... 77,813 70 


Gen’al expenses charge- 


able to construction.. 50,000 00-2,445,457 70 


EQUIPMENT. 
Depot Buildings........ 74,877 88 
Wood sheds and Water 

RS coe dccueens 18,354 79 
Division Houses .... .... 4,231 17 


Construction of Machine 
WMG a eo eeds sane 


eee 
Demet Bath « 0csids «cis 


CONTINGENCIES. 


General expenses not 
chargeable to construc- 
Ws natalanao cute c0n 15,469 39 

Interest on general ac- 

COUNE 2.46 2205 oe. «170,961 83 

Interest on No. 2. stock is- 

ed 

a 


su 2,598 89 
Dam 
Cc 


ge 


foes eee eee HHH He 


eee tees 


° 23,262 50 
Discount on N & M bonds. 66,321 98 —278,604 59 
SUNDRIES. 
Real Estate. ............ 10,289 31 
6,051 25 
Bills Receivable........ . 55,985 99 
Due from sundry persons.56,483 94—128,760 49 


$3,246,881 67 





Maine. 

AnbRoscoaGin Rattroap.—The Second Divi- 
sion of the Androscoggin Railroad, extending from 
Livermore Falls to Bartlett’s Corner, is to be 
graded, the work to be, finished by the first of 
October next. When the road is built, and in run- 
ning order to that place, it will command almost 
the entire business from Franklin County. The 
road has been doing a much better business than 
yee by its mien. The — division 
of the road, from Bartl orner to Farmington, 
will be put air cabal ar een dhe eld 
division is completed,—Lewiston Journal, 


749 
Greenville and Miami Railroad. 

From an exhibit made Oct. 17th, 1863, we have 
the following statement of the business of the 
Greenville and Miami Railroad Company from Ist 
January to 1st September, 1853: 

EARNINGS OF ROAD. 


Receipts for transportation.......... $32,922 65 
Receipts for passenger service........ 88,640 23 
Receipts for mail........... 2,333 00 


ee 


Total. ..ccreeee cece ve veces ove. G00,000 OB 
DISBURSEMENTS, 

For ordinary expenses, 
including repairs of ma- 
P,P ers se 

For taxes and assess- 
pe ae eee 

For payments to Dayton 
and Western Railroad 
for use of 14 miles of 
road from junction to 
Dayton. ............. 9,500 00 

For interest on $341,000 
bonds not converted.. 11,935 00 —$46,713 53 


$24,283 98 
1,044 65 








Bales... oo ook cece case cece sees. 2 ae 
Ten per ct. dividend on $184,000 stock 18,400 00 
RID cvass axa s+ sees ee $8,782 85 


There have been expended for additional ma- 
chinery and ballasting of road, erection of engine- 
houses, wood and water stations, etc., the follow- 
ing amounts, out of the earnings of the road since 
Jan. Ist, 1853 : 


For ballasting of road.. .... $16,000 
For engine-houses, stations, 
etc.... 5,352 


For additional cars not provi- 
ded for informer estimates 5,550 —$26,902 00 
These expenditures, it will be seen, absorbed 

nearly the entire surplus of earnings for the period 

embraced in the above statement, beyond.the ac- 
tual expenses of running the road, and the pay- 
ment of interest on bonded debt, and the 

compensation to Dayton and Western railroad 
company for the use ef fourteen miles of their 
track from the junction to Dayton, and it became 

necessary, therefore, to make the September divi- 

dend payable in the stock of the company, which 

was done, 
EARNINGS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
The earnings of the road for September are as 
follows : 








Passenger serviee........ $8,268 21 
PROO GUNS 5 na ccccty icwunbean 4,449 35 
Mail service..... ........ oo <pileneae 333 30 

BOD vicwen p60 09 cose coun been cau $13,050 86 
Amount of bonds not converted.... .... $341,000 
Amount of stock outstanding........... 184,000 

TOE 5s iin amenrepiiosi . «$526,000 





Kuropean and North American Rallway, 
We learn that Mr. Reed, Engineer of the E. & 
N. A. R. R. Co., has extended his location to Ban- 
gor, intersecting the Newport line 54 miles this 
side of the city, instead of 13 miles, as first propos- 
ed. An important saving in distance has been 
made, so that the line from Augusta to Bangor 
will be but 60 miles, making a saving of between 
17 and 18 miles between Portland and Bangor, 
—_ the Newport & Waterville route.—State of 
laine. 


Canada. 

The contract for building the Stanstead, Shef- 
ford & Chambley Railroad from Derby Line to 
Montreal, has been let to F. 0. J. Smith, of Me., 
and his associates. The price is $3,000,000, of 
which $600,000 is to be paid in municipal and 
stock subscriptions, and the rest in the bonds of 
the road. It is hardly possible now to prevent 
the extension of the Passumpsic road’ to Derby 
Line— Vermont Journal, 
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Orange and Alexandria Railroad,—The stock- 
holders of the Orange and Alexandria railroad 
held their annual meeting on the 27th ult. J. 8. 
Barbour, Jr., was elected President for the ensu- 
ing year, and Henry Dangerfield to fill a vacancy 
in the Directory. We extract from the Treasurer’s 
report the following statement, showing the re- 
ceipts and disbursements, both from the organiza- 
tion of the company and for the past fiscal 


year: 
Receipts from commencemett.. .... $1,824,954 36 
Disbusements from commencemont.. 1,778,488 00 


Receipts for the past fiseal year.... 655,138 97 
Expended during the past fiscal 

FORE coc ceed Voss seve coe 0 apes ive 608,672 61 

We learn from the Charlottesville Advocate 
that the meeting was attended by a number of 
gentlemen from the counties of Nelson, Amherst, 
and Albemarle, who felt an interest in the con- 
struction of the Lynchburg road from Charlottes- 
ville, They went down for the purpose of pledg- 
ing, the line to a subscription of $300,000, which 
amount it is thought will secure the location of 
the road. They calculated upon a subscription of 
$50,000 by the citizens of Albemarle, $20,000 of 
which it was expected that Charlottesville would 
subscribe. 

{ilinots and Wisconsin Railroad, 

At an adjourned meeting of the stockholders of 
the Illinois and Wisconsin railroad, held at their 
office in the city of Chicago, on Thursday, October 
18th, 1853, at 4 o’clock, P. M., the following gen- 
tlemen were elected Directors for the ensuing 
year: 

Wm. B. Ogden, Walter 8. Gurnee, John P. Cha- 
pin, H. H. Magie, George W. Snow, J. C. Walter, 
George Steel, Charles V. Dyer, of Chicago. 

Daniel 8S. Miller, J, J. Phelps, Philip Dater, of 


New York. 
H. Hotchkiss, of New Haven, Conn. 
Alfred Smith, of Hartford, “ 








Canada, 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Stan- 
stead, Shefford and Chambly railroad, held at the 
St. Lawrence Hall, pursuant to notice the follow- 
ing stockholders were present : 

Hon. Judge Rolland, Hon. L. T. Drummond, 
Hon. Wm. Badgley, P. Baxter, Hon. F. O. G, 
Smith, Portland; Onslow Stearns, President 
Northern Road, N. Y.; Dr, Poulin, M. P. P., John 


Gale, Benj. Lyman, John Ostell, Col. Bouthillier,| (+ toasts that the Judges can suggest to prove its 


A. Knight, Chas. Allen, George Adams, George 
Giddings, John Borker, Jr., Ralph Mewry, Ed- 
mund Longley, Stephen R. Andres, Samuel An- 
dres, R. A. Ellis, J. G. G. Loranger, A. B. Foster, 
Alonzo Weod, D. Russ Wood, J. E. Alsopp, L. 8. 
Huntington, Esqrs. 

The stockholders proceeded to the election of 
directors, and upon’ nomination, the following gen- 


tlemen were elected : 

Hon. Erastus Fairbanks, Vermont, L. T. Drum- 
mond, Wm. Workman, Benj. Lyman, D. Russ 
Wood, John Ostell, John Yule, S. Poulin, A. 
Knight.— Montreal Herald, Oct. 27. 





Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad. 

We understand, that the cars will run from 
Chattanooga to Nashville on the Ist of December, 
and that the Atlanta and La Grange Railroad will 
be opened 4to West Point in six weeks, so that 
eertainly by lst of January, the conmunicatior 
by railroad from this city to Nashville and to 
Montgomery, and from those points by steamboats 
to the Cincinnati and St. Louis railroad, and to 
Mobile and New Orleans, will be completed.— 


ern Indiana Ruitroad, 

There was carried over this road, during the 
months of August and September last, 641,787 
bushels of wheat; and of that amount Monroe had 
283,132 bushels, and Toledo had 351,788 bushels, 
and other places had 6,867 bushels. 





Illinois. 

Aurora Extension Railroad.—This road was to 
be completed to the Junction with the Illinois 
Central railroad, sixteen miles from Lasalle on the 
29th ult. It is to be extended still farther and 
will soon reach Galesburgh, where it meets the 
Burlington and Peoria road, and of course, taps 
the rich trade of a large and fertile section of Iowa. 
The Military Tract through which it runs, is one 
of the finest agricultural regions in Illinois. 





Illingis. 
Massac and Sangamon Railroad.—The subscrip- 
tions to the stock of this cO6mpany, made at Me- 
tropolis, Ill., up to Oct. 20th, were $48,450, which 


was subscribed by thirty-seven individuals. In|GARRS 


Franklin county upwards of twenty-one thousand 
dollars have baen also subscribed. 





Milwaukee Railroad Subscription, 

The Daily Wisconsin of 18th ult. says, in rela- 
tion to the Watertown Railroad loan: 

The vote yesterday determines in favor of the 
loan, and the last loan that the city can make— 
as a law at the session of the Legislature limits 
the loaning of city credit to $1,000,000. The re- 
spective loans are, $234,000 to the Milwaukee and 
Mississippi railroad ; $200,000 to the Lake Shore ; 
$200,000 to the La Crosse; $200,000 to the Fon 
du Lac; and $200,000 to the Watertown road.— 
This fills the limit of $1,000,000. 





i] 3 OO Tons Yorkshire T rail, weighing 56 
Ibs. to the yard, and of a superior 


quality daily due and for sale by, 
NAYLOR & CO. 


KRUPP’S 


Celebrated Cast Steel Tire, 
MADE FROM A SOLID BAR WITHOUT WELD- 
ING.” 





CLASS YV, 
EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF 
ALL NATIONS, NEW YORK, 1858. 


HE above Tire is submitted for competition 
and FINAL DESTRUCTION after the sever- 


tenacity, elasticity:and TOUGHNESS. 

The quality of the Tire is fully equal to that 
of the Cast Steel Axles and Springs, so extensive- 
ly used on the continent of Europe. 


Krupp’s 
CLLEBRATED CAST STEEL, 


Which obtained the Council os at the London Exhibition in 
1851 
Warranted unapproachable as to Quality and Size. é 
ILATERS and other Cast-Steel Rollers, of any dimensions 
not exceeding six feet long by eighteen inches diameter. 
Piston Rods and Shafts for Steam Engines, not exceeding 3000 
Ibs, in weight, 
Railway and other Axles, Cranks, Springs and Tyres, 
Cannon, Rifle and Gun Barrels, 
Mint and other Rolling Mills 
Orders received by 
THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 
28 Platt street, New York. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 
Nov. 19, 1853, 


Machinists’ Tools. 
A cay CLASS, 
ESIGNED particularly for Be work, manufactured 





roads, Railway Engineer- 
ing, Steam Engines, &c. 
LARDNER’S RAILWAY ECONOMY, 1 vol.$2 00 
THE STEAM ENGINE, STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION, ROADS AND RAILWAYS, Ex- 
plained and Llustrated by Dr. LARDNER, 
8th Edition, revised and improved....... 
TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM ENGINE,3 
VO S Wig FE OE ads bees cade eds bade 50 00 
TREDGOLD'S PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
RAILROADS AND CARRIAGES....... 1 650 
PORTWINE ON THE STEAM ENGINE... 650 
BURGOYNE’S ART OF BLASTING ROCKS, 


2 00 


ok yA Seer Pee ey pores 31 
TREATISE ON TUBULAR AND GIRDER 

BRIDGIG. iiiisoscsinccascedcon one csew $1 
BAKER’S LAND AND ENGINEERING 

PREY ERs x 00,0:.0 00,0009 0605:acen eres 62 


BAKER’S RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND 
BARTHWORK .... 000. c000 cree cooeees 1 50 
PRIDEAUX ON ECONOMY OF FUEL.... 31 


SEWELL ON STEAM AND LOCOMOTION 


WOE BesGbs ober Ghahsdn chase ao ceincns ose. 8 
HERBERTS ENGINEERS AND MECHAN- 
ICS ENCYCLOPEDIA, 2 Vols........... 9 50 


RAILWAY LOCOMOTION AND 
STEAM NAVIGATION........ .... 2. 1 76 
TRAUTWINE ON EXCAVATIONS AND 
EMBANEMENTS....... s00. coos cove cose 1 00 
Imported and for sale by JOHN WILEY, 

167 Broadway, New York. 


N. York and &.’Haven R. k. 
NOTICE OF SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS, 


Sat Commencing Monday, May 9, 1853. pene 


TRAINS FROM NEW YORK. | ‘TRAINS TO NEW YORK. 
7 A. M.—Accommodation to'5.30 A.M.—Special, from Port 
New Ilaven., Chester, 
8 A. M.—Express for Boston,|5.00 A.M.—Commutation from 
stopping at Stam- New Haven, 
ford and Bridge-\6.15 A.M.—Accommodation fin 
port. New Haven. 
9.10 A.M.—Special for Port)8.15 A.M.—Accommodation fm 
Chester. | New Haven, 
11.30 A.M.—Accommodation for!9,35 A.M.—Express from New 
New Haven. | Haven, Stopping at 
300 P.M.—Express for New| Bridgeport, Nor- 
Haven, stopping at! walk and Stamford, 








Stamford, Norwalk/107 P.M.—Boston Express, 
and Bridgeport, stopping at Bridge- 
4.00 P.M.—Accommodation for port, Norwalk and 
New Ilaven. Stamford. 
5.00 P.M.—Express for Boston,|4.00 P.M.—Special, from Port 
stopping at N. Ha- Chester, 
ven, 4,00 P.M.—-Accommodation fm 
6.35 P.M.—Commutation for N, New Haven. 
Haven. 9.30 P.M.—Boston Express, 
6.30 P.M.—Special for Port stopping at Bridge- 
Chester, port, Norwalk and 
Stamford. 


GEORGE W. WHISTLER, Jr., Sup’t. 
New Haven, May, 1863. 


Stuart, Serrell & Co., 


CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

Rooms 22, 24, 26 & 27, 
157 Broadway, New York. 
Epwarp W. SERRELL, 
Samuet MCE roy, 





CHARLES B. STUART, 
DANIEL Marsu, 


New Works on Civil Engineering, 


HE Field Practice of laying out Circular Curves fer Rail- 
ag ey d Joun C, TRavrwine, Civil Engineer—2nd edi- 
tion in pocket- form, 

A new and rapid method of Calculating the Cubic Contents of 
Excavations aud Embankments, by the aid of Diagrams.—By- 
John O. Trautwine, Civil Engineer—with 10 Copper Plates, 

Price One Dollar each—postage on the Curves Three Centa— 
and on the Excavations and Embankments, Six Cents. 

For sale by WILLIAM HAMILTON, 
Institute, 


May 4, 1858, Philadelphia. 


ESTABLISHED 1796. 


McAllister & Brother, 
PTICTANS and Dealers in Mathematical  Plladalp at 








the old established stand, 48 Chestnut street, Philadel 
Pa. Mathematical Instruments separate and in cases, c- 
tors, Spacing Dividers, Drawing Pens, Ivory Scales, Tape Mea. 
sures, Salometers, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Spectacles, Hy- 
etc , etc , etc. 


tion and sent by mail 


charge, 








Charleston Courier. 


by L. B, TING & OO, meE, Fixa & Co.) 
October 7, 1863, WELL, Mass, 


drometers, Platina Points, Magic Lanterns, 
Our Illustrated and priced Catalogue is furnished on applica- 
Nov. 19, 1858, 6m 
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1 000, 0 0.00 Quinte MIAMI RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY SIX 
PER GEN x FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS FOR 
SALE. 
Orrice or Winstow, Lanier & Co. 
No. 52 Wall-st., Oct. 6, 1853. 


HE LITTLE MIAMI RAILROAD COMPANY 

offer for sale one million of their SIX PER 
CENT. BONDS, with coupons. Interest and prin- 
cipal payable in New York, the former half-yearly, 
1st of November and Ist of May. They are in 
sums of $1,000 each, payable the 1st day of May, 
1868. 

These Bonds are issued under the express au- 
thority of the Legislature of the State of Ohio; 
and are a part of the $1,500,000 Loan authorized 
to be issued by a vote of the stockholders, for the 
purp%se of raising means to make a double track ; 
the greatly increased and increasing business of 
the road makes this absolutely necessary. 

The Little Miami Railroad is eighty-four miles 
long, commencing at the City of Cincinnati and 
terminating at Springfield; is now in complete 
running order; has cost, including equipments, 
stations, station- houses, &c., up to this date 
$2,708, 109 19. 

This Company hold stock in the Columbus and 
Xenia Railroad Company to the amount of $386 - 
000, which now commands a premium of 20 per 
cent. Also, in the Hillsborough Road the amount 
of $11,716. 


The receipts of the Road have been as follows: 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1844. .... $18,623 36 


For the year ending Dec. 1, 1845..... 46,327 58 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1846.... .116,052 02 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1847. .... 221,139 52 


fy 
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City of Cincinnati, ‘and all other debts of the Com- 
pany, excepting this loan of $1,500,000 

These Bonds are offered at private sale by the 
undersigned, Agents of the Company. 

Printed statements of the affairs of the Com- 
pany, and any turther information relative to the 
securities, will be given by 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 

No. 52 Wall-st. 


Klmira Car Manufactory. 








Bon Peopsager, Baggage, Onttiey Freishe, Gravel and 
assenger, Bagga: a rav 
hanvet'a and Prolene Trucks, 
WM. E. RUTTER. 


Und 
Hand Cars, also Baggage 


Elmira, N. Y., June 1, 1853. 


Oxford Furnace, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1743. 
HE Subscriber manufactures and keeps constant- 
ly on hand forsale. every variety and size of Rail- 





Ts 


road Wheels made from the celebrated @xtord Iron. 
All orders addressed to CHAS. SCRANTON, 
ford Furnace P. O., will be attended to promptly. 


Ox. 
Sept. 11. 1862. ly? 





For the year ending Dec. 1, 1848..... 280,085 78 


For the year ending Dec. 1, 1849. ....321,398 82 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1850.... .405,597 24 
For the year ending Dec. 1, 1851..... 487;845 89 


For the year ending Dec. 1, 1852..... 526,746 35 
The receipts from Dec. 1, 1852, to Sept. 


Railroad Car Works. 
HE Undersigned are prepared to manufacture for Railroad 
Companies, Passenger, Baggage, Cattle, Freight, Gravel and 


Hand Cars, also Baggage mae and Freight Trucks, 


F. HUNGERFORD & CO. 
Maysville, Ky., Sept. %, 1853. 





1, 1858, 10 months were. .... .... ..644,625 59 
For the same period year before 411,797 06 





$132,823 53 
The position of this road, being the natural, 
shortest and most usually travelled route from 
Cincinnati and the vast country south and west of 
it, to the northern cities, must ever make it one of 
the most important and profitable lines in the 
country. 
An inspection of a map will show its connections 
to be many and important. This road operates 
the Columbus and Xenia Road, and runs in con- 
nection with the Cleveland and Columbus Road; 
in fact they are now run as one line greatly to the 
advantage of all. 

Regular annual 10 per cent. dividends have been 
declared since December, 1847, with an extra di- 
vidend of 5 per cent. in 1852. In 1852 two cash 
dividends of 5 per cent. were made. 

The present surplus and reserve 

fund amounts to $98,546 10 

The mortgage covers the entire 

line of road, costing to date... 2,708,108 19 

To be expended on double track, 

&e. 


Increase in 10 months 


ee tees teee 


eee eee te ee ee 








Value of security $4,208,109 19 
The security for the payment of these Bonds is 
one of the most ample character, being a first and 
only mortgage or deed of trust (excepting one of| 
$100,000 to the City of Cincinnati) on the Com- 
pany’s Road, Stations, Franchises, net income, &c., 
to J. F. D. LANIER, Esq., of this city, in trust for 


ee 





Hufty’s 


Engineers, Arehitects and Draftsmen’s 


STATIONERY EMPORIUM. 





HATMAN? s Turke ‘Mil Dawti paper, T'rac- 
W ing T, Plan an Profile, Protracters, Draw- 
ing Pins, s s, Jackson’s and other makers’ Pen- 
cils; Field, Level, and Memorandum Books ot vari 
ous patterns ; Mathematical Instruments, be + agp are 
Mouth Glue, Cross Section paper, Triangles, Sabel 
Brushes, Gum Bands, Maiden Gum, Red Tape, Ink, 
Inkstands and Sand, Water Colors, Pallets, Patent 
Binders for letters, Portfolios, ete., together with a 

eral assortment of Stationery and Blank Books 
oo byt pee packed with care, and forwarded to any 
the United States. 
JOSEPH HUFTY, 
Successor to H. L. Lipman, 
139 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 
May 15, 1851. 


To Railroad Companies, 
Machinists, Car Man- 
ufacturers, etc., ete. 


CHARLES T. GILBERT, 
NO. 80 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 





the bondholders, with ample power to take posses-| tg pre aed to contract for ‘furnishing at manufac- 
sion of the Road, its real and personal estate, fran-| | turer's 
chises, &c., and to sell the same to the highest gatneed en, iron, 
bidder for cash, if default be made in payment of Locomotive Engines, 
interest or principal. The mortgage is for $1,- Passenger and Freight Cars, 
= — and cannot be increased, Car pena ond ligthen 
e Stock owned by the Road in the Columbus 
and Xenia and eens Railways will much ele eran “qh niles in relation 0 wit 
more than pay off the $100,000 prior lien to the} jon, 





TOWNSEND & COIT, Proprietors. 
are now an extensive Establishment | 
ae lroad Cars, which will be ~4 
with all py pep neg pln and 
operation by the Ist day of June next, at time we will 
be to execute orders for Baggage, 
— of the See tg meray gen Bi nes me 
pad wy mee con! werk to be furnished 
a ccnmnia bite aia 
February 23, 1853. : 





A. N. GRAY, Cleveland, O., 


ECEIVER AND FORWARDER of Railroad 
Iron, Chairs and Spikes 
Also, Cars, Lveeomotives, and all kinds of Machi- 
aery for Railroad purposes, 
Office next doe: to the Custom House, Main et. 
January 12, 1853. 


IXTY MILES DISTANCE SAVEDI—ONLY THIRTY-SIX 
AND A HALF HOURS TO CHICAGO, 

MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILROAD LIN the 
Great Western U. 8 T Mail—-FOR CHICA AND 
ST. LOUIS, MILWAUKEE, RACINE KENOSHA, and ail 
Ports on Lake Michigan.— —Th from Butlalo to Monroe IN 
FOURTEEN HOURS WITHOUT LANDING. 

The following magnificent and unequalled steamers from the 
line betweea Buffalo and Monroe : 

EMPIRE STATE. J. Witsox, Commander, leaves Buffalo 
Mondays and Thursdays, 

SOUTHERN MICHIGAN, A. D. Perxins, Commander, 
leaves Buffalo Tuesdays and Fridays. 

NORTHERN INDIANA, LT. Puearr, Commander, leaves 
Buffalo Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

One of the above splendid steamers will leave the Michigan 
Southern Railroad Line Dock, at 9 o’clock, P. M. every day, 
(except Sundays) and run direct through to Monroe without 
landing, in 14 hours, where the Lightning Express Train will be 
in waiting to take passengers direct to Chicago in 8 hours ; ar- 
riving next evening after leaving Buflalo, 


THE LAKE SHORE RAILROAD. 
runs in connection with this line, forming the only continuous line 
of Railroad to Chicago and the Illinois River. 
For Through Tickets, by New-York and Erie and Buffaloand 
New-York City Railroad via Buflalo, or by the People’s Line of 
Steambvats, Hudson River Railroad via Albany and Buffalo, ap- 


ply to 
JOHN F. PORTER, Agen’ 
No, 193 Broadway, corner Dey-st., 


MONTREAL a YoRK 
A 
Plattsburgh and Montreal 
RAILROADS, 


{3 Open through from Plattsburgh to Montreal. £¥§ 


Passenger Trains leave Montreal for Plattsburg at 6 30 am 
and 5 p.m., arrive at 8 a.m, and 7.30 p.m. 

Leave Plattsburg for Montreal 7. 30 a.m. and 4 p.m., artive a 
10 a.m. and 6.50 p.m. 

Trains connet at Montreal with Steamers for Quebec, and the 
St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railroad for Sherbrooke and inter 
wnediate station. d 

Trains connect at Mooers Junction with Northern (Ogdens- 
burgh) Railroad for Ogdensburgh and Lake Ontario Steamers for 
ree Fa, iagara Fails and Upper Canadia, and all ports on the 
Western 

Trains connect at Plattsburgh by Steamer to Burlington with 
Rutland and Rurlington Railroad and connecting lines for Troy, 
Albany, New York and Boston, and all intermediate stations. 
Also with steamers for Whitchail to the Saratoga and Wushing- 
ton Railroad, and connecting lines of road to Troy, Albany and 
New Youk, 

Passengers will find this route uneaquelled for comfor and 
dispatch, and attended with lessf atigue and dely than any other. 
{t possesses moreover the advantage of a short Ferriage of only 
fifteen minutes across the River St. Lawrence at Caughnawaga, 
which has never been known to freeze, and can be confidently 
relied upon at all seasons of the year. 

Be Frieght Tarins run daily cach way. 

For particulars see Frieght and Passenger Tariff 

BaaaacE checked through, 

H. W. NELSON, Superintendent, 


New York and Erie R. R. 


PASSENGER TRAINS 
leave Pier foot of Duane street, os 
as follows, viz :— 
Day Express, at 6 a, m, for Dunkirk and Buffalo, 
MalL, at 8% a.m, for Dunkirk and Buffalo, and all intermediate 
stations, Passengers by this train will remain over night at any 
station between Binghamton and Corning, and proceed the next 


morning. 

AccomMoDaTIoN, at 12/4 p.m, for Delaware and all interme- 
diate stations. 

was at 3}4 p.m, for Delaware and all Se 


Niaut Express, at § p. m. for Dunkirk 
Hg ser tne for Dunkirk and be Rae Be 4 7 
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HFNRY TANNER ({ Circuit Court of the United 
vs, 

’ the Hudson River) . for the 
Railroad Company. \ Northern District of NewYork. 
HIS was a suit brought by the plaintiff for an 
infringement of letters patent granted 
to him as assignee of the inventors, L. H. Tuomp- 
son and A.G. Bacuetper: ‘for an improved Rail- 
road Brake’, by the use on the said road of brakes 
made on plans, alleged to have been invented by 
Nensemian Hopes and also by F. A. Stepens and 
purchased by the said defendants, from the said 
Hodge & Stephens and also for use of the plan as 

patented to said Tanner. 

The suit was noticed for trial at the October 
term of 1853, and put over the term by the motion 
of Defendant’s Counsel by paying the costs of the 
term. . 

And thereafter the Defendant’s Counsel made 
overtures for a settlement which resulted in the 
defendant’s acknowledging the validity of. plain- 
tiff’s patent, the infringement of the said patent by 
the use of double acting brakes on the plun of the 
said patents, and the Company paying to the 
said plaintiff for the right to use the said invention 
and for the withdrawal of said suit the sum of 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS and costs. 

Having read the above I do certify to the cor- 
rectness of the statements therein contained. 


October 25th, 1853. 
THOMAS M. NORTH, 

Secret’y and Attorney of the 

Hudson River R. R. Co. 

New York, October 26th, 1853. 

This is to certify that I was of Counsel for the 
plaintiff in the above entitled cause, that the suit 
was brought for the recovery of damages from the 
Hudson River Railroad Company for the use on 
their cars of brakes, made on the plans described 
in the patents granted to Charles B. Turner on the 
14th, of Nov. 1848, to Nehemiah Hodge on the 2d, 
of October 1849, and to F. A. Stephens on the 
26th, of November 1851. That in preparing for 
the trial of the above entitled cause I made a 
careful examination of all the facts, given in the 
notice of defence and became satisfied that 
Thompson and Bachelder, from whom Tanner de- 
rived title, were the original and first inventors of 
the Double acting Brake covered by the plaintiff's 
patent and that the Brakes of Turner, of Hodge, 
and of Stephens are infringments of the said Tan- 

ner’s patent. CHS. M. KELLER. 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 
HIS article now extensively used for the preserva- 
tion of timber, is manufactured and for sale by 
POWERS & WEIGHTMAN, manufacturing Chem- 
ists, Philadelphia. . 
Jan. 20, 1849. 


Drawing. 


BLANDOWSKI, Topographical and Orna- 

e mental Draughtsman and Designer. Maps 

accurately drawn, enlarged or reduced from notes 

or copies. Ornamental designs for decorations,fur- 

niture, fences and ornamental foundry work. Ar- 

chitectural desigus. Drawings from nature care- 
fully prepared. 

Rererences, Messrs. Miller and Freund, Lig- 
neous Marble Works, corner of Franklin and 
Center streets, NeW York. Also H. VY. Poor, Esq., 
Editor Railroad Journal, and Zerah Colburn, As- 
sistant do. 

Address, care of Railroad Journal, 9 Spruce 
street New York. 


Henry I. tbbotson, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


FILES AND SAWS, 


Warranted of superior quality. 
Office and Warehouse, 218 Pearl st, New York. 


Railroad Iron. 
00 
by the 


TONS FIRST CLASS WELSH RAILWAY 
ber, January, and Ma 
for many years connected 














IRON, to be made to 
and for 
in 


*} most perfect satisfaction ; ted on true principles 
the or ptton, and the wake of wet and supe- 
rior character, Yours 4 OLIVER W. BARNES 
. mao Assistant RR, 
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A Valuable Farm in fllinois 
for Sale. 

ee in the Village of Seward’s Point in 

Montgomery County 74 miles North of Hills- 

borough, about 86 South of Springfield the Capital 

of the State, about 18 West of the Illinois Great 

Central Railroad, about 4 or 5 North of the Alton 

& Terre Haute Railroad and about 18 miles West 

of the intersection of the two, containing 80 acres 

of rich prairie land. 
Apply by letter or in person to 
8. 8. ROCKWELL, 
No. 16 South Second str. Williamsburgh. 


India-Rubber Railroad Car 
Springs, ete. 
fe UNITED STATES CAR SPRING COMPANY, hav- 
ing completed their new Factory, are manufacturing and fur- 
nishing to Railread Companies, and Car Builders, RUBBER 
SPRINGS of the best quality, on the most favorable terms. 
Also, Sg Fim guves aS ee poten Ae 
Railroads, but other purposes, of any size or thickness 
required, Office No, 25 Cliff street, 
Aug. 10, 1858. 3m 


New York, . 
Railroad Iron. 
WO THOUSAND TONS Brie Pattern, 58 lbs, to the yard, 
already shipped, and expected here soon—for sale by 
38tf JOHN H. HICKS, 90 Beaver st. 


The Hamilton Car Company, 


RE prepared to Contract for the Manufacture 

to order Rail Road Cars of every description, 

such as Passenger, Baggage, Freight, Dumping 
and Hand Cars, &c. &c. 

Having ample facilities for Manufacturing at the 
lowest rates, and being supplied with Eastern 
Mechanics in every department under the Superin- 
tendance of H. P. Lanckton, who has had charge 
of T. W. Wason’s well known establishment at 
Springfield Mass., for the last Six years, we can 
guaranty ours to be equal in style and quality to 
any manufactured. f 

Car Manufacturers and Rail Road Companies 
Supplied with Car wheels from the most approved 
patterns at the lowest prices. Castings of all kinds 
for Cars, Rai) Road Bridges, &c. made to order at 
short notice. 











Orders Respectfully Solicited. 
HENRY SIZER, Agent, 
Cincinnati Ohio. 
Office 596 Fifth Street, Cincinnati, at Rail Road 
Depot Building. me 
To Railroad Companies. 
COLLINS’ PATENT 
VENTILATORS, 
FOR 
Ventilating all kinds of 
PuBLic AND PrivATE BUILDINGS 
Railroad Cars, Depots, etc. 


Address, 





HE Subscribers would invite the at- 
tention of the public to the above 
celebrated Patent Ventilator. This Ven- 
tilator is the best one now known of, for 
giving a pure air in rooms, and. ejecting all foul air. It has been 
adopted by all the principal Railroad Companies and Car Fac- 
tories, and is extensively used for private dwellings, and for the 
cure of smoky Chimneys cannot be excelled. Manufactured and 


for sale by 
BAKER & WILLIAMS, 
No. 406 Market st., Girard Row, 
Sole Agents for Pennsylvvnia, 


CERTIFICATES. 
Engineer Department P.R.R., Altoona, Feb. 8, 1853. 
This is to certify that Messrs, BAKER & Wit1aMs, of 406 
Market st., Philadelphia, have furnished a large number of Col- 
lins’ Patent Galvanized tron Ventilators for the P. R.R. Co., and 
that they have given every satisfaction, acting fully as represent- 
ed. I consider them as a necessary appendage to an Engine 
House. We have them in use thirteen inches, and two fect diam- 
ater, acting equally well. So well satisfied am I of their useful- 
ess, that the Engine Houses we are about building will be sup- 
jed with them at every point where a draft is necessary to free 
building of smoke, » STRICKLAND KNEASS, 
Principal Assistant Engineer P. R.R. Co, 
Engineer rt. P. R.R. Co., Pittsburgh, May 12, 1853. 
dlessrs. Baker & WILLIAMS, 
Dear Sirs—The 23 Collins’ Patent Ventilators furnished by you 
for the Engine House at this have been in use several 
mouths and their merits have been tested and have given 











To Contractors. 


Cher Eneineer’s Orrice, N.& P. R.R. Co., 
Norfolk, Oct., 13, 1853. } 
EALED PROPOSALS will be received by the 
undersigned at this office from the 3d, until the 
15th day of December next, at noon, for the gra- 
duation and masonry of 62 miles of the Norfolk & 
Petersburg rajlroad between the city of Norfolk 
and Warwick Swamp in the county of Sussex. 

The line will be divided into sections of about 4 
miles, and bids will be received for one or more of 
said sections. 

Maps and profiles of the line will be ready for 
inspection and specifications with forms of propo- 
sals may be had of the undersigned on and after 
the first day of December. 

Payments will be made in current money during 
the pr ogress of the work in proportion of four- 
fifths of the amount due. 

As soon as practicable after the examination of 
the proposals, those to whom the work will be al- 
lotted will bo duly notified, and if deemed necess- 
ary required to give bond with satisfactory secu- 
rity for an amount not exceeding one-tenth of the 
amount of work to be done. 

The company reserves the right to accept such 
proposals as in their judgment will secure the 
prompt and faithful execution of the work accord- 
ing to contract, or reject all, ifnone are satisfac- 
tory. 

The line is easy of access, the country through 
which it passes is of mild climate and abundant in 
supplies. Postage on all communications must be 
prepaid. 

W. MAHONE, 
Uhief Engineer. 


Small Rails. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS manufacture and keep constantly for 
sale, Light Ruils of the most approved patterns, weighing 
22, 25, 23, 40 and 50 Ibs per yard, suitable for Colliers, Miners, 
Quarrymen and Contractors, or for turn outs, depot and branch 
traeks. CUARLES E, SMITU & Oo 
1744 Fairmount Iron Works, Philadelphia. 
CHAS. E. SMITH, HENRY MORRIS, 
THOS, T. TASKER, WISTAR MORRIS. 


To Contractors. 
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ROPOSALS will be received till sunset Nov. 
21st for the Graduation, Masonry, and Super- 
structure of the CLINTON LINE EXTENSION 
RAILROAD from Hudson to its intersection with 
the Mad River Railroad, a distance of about one 
hundred miles. The route occupies a perfectly 
healthy country, thickly inhabited, and accessible 
at all points. 

Also, atthe same time, for the construction of 
the portion of the Clinton Line Railroad not under 
contract extending to the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
State Line. . 

Specifications, Maps and Profiles will be ready 
for examination ten days before the letting at the 
Engineer’s office in Hudson. 

H. N. DAY, President. 
W. B. BRINSMADE, Chief Eng’r. 

Hudson, Ohio, Oct. 10th, 1853. 











Book and Job Printing. 

The undersigned have added to the PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT of the ‘ RAILROAD JOURNAL,” 
an extensive OFFICE for BOOK AND JOB 
PRINTING, which they are now prepared to 
execute in the Best. manner, and with pispatcH.. 
They respectfully solicit from RAILROAD COM- 
PANIES, orders for the Printina of Exhibits 
Time-tables, Circulars, Tickets, G-c., Gc. 


i! 


J. H. SCHULTZ & CO, 





New York Aprit 9, 1868, 
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— the general features « of the Route of the proposed _ 
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> Valley of the Upper Missouri; — 
and its connection with Lake Superior. 
Aug !1653. by E.F. Johnson, CE. 
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Valley of the Upper Missour; — 


and its connection with Lake Superior. 
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